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On the Utilisation of Cleared Areas in 
London, 






CAE) ECENT legislation 
has complicated 
rather than simpli- 
fied the question of 
the residential ac- 
commodation to be 
provided for artisans 
and labourers in the heart of 
London, and indeed in others 
of our great centres of popu- 
lation. It is one of extreme 
importance, regarded from 
more points of view than 
one. It is not one that can 
be safely left to settle itself. | 
And the difficulties that oppose its summary 
settlement in any way are so great, that it is 
only by going to the root of the matter, and by 
ascertaining not only the amount and nature, 
but also the origin of these difficulties, that any 
hope can be held out of our seeing our way out 
of the wood. 

No one who is familiarly acquainted with 
Continental capitals can doubt that much of the 
difficulty which now exists with regard to the 
provision of suitable dwellings for that large 
body of our population to whom every shilling 
is an object, has been very much enhanced by 
that love of independence and hatred of any 
thing like official interference which form such | 
marked characteristics of the English people. | 
Our cities and towns have grown almost with | 
the unchecked growth of the forest. The quaint 
irregularity of plan which characterises our 
Saxon, as contrasted with our Roman, towns 
(take, for instance, Norwich as contrasted with 
Gloucester) has evidently arisen from the habit 
of building alongside of any existing road, lane, 
or path, without taking thought how future 
houses, as they were successively built, might 
be accommodated. Thus angles and blocks of all 
kinds have been allowed to grow up until, 
when the evil becomes too crying, and the 
pyblic feeling insists on their removal, 
what might, in the first place, have cost 
little or nothing, involves the expenditure of 
perhaps many thousands of pounds. And thus, 
as a rule, has it been with the habitations of 
the urban poor. A mighty transformation is in 
course of silent operation, owing primarily to 
the one great fact of the increase of popalation. 
Were improvement of any kind out of the ques- 
tion, were we as great haters of innovation as 
were our forefathers when they took as their 
national motto nolumus leges Anglie mutari, 
that change would still have effected itself, in 
spite of our utmost efforts to resist it. It is, 
however, rather the case that when the pressure 
caused on any portion of the social system by 
that never sleeping force, increase of number, 
becomes intolerable, we usually set ourselves to 
work to redress it. Our usual method, good or 








and guided by the purest patriotism, can at 
best be only tentative and questionable. But 
as it happens to be the case that there are 656 
voices that have a right to be heard as to every 
word of the drafting of any new law, in the 
first place, to say nothing of a smaller revising 
body in the senate, no one knows,—and no one 
is responsible,—how any new law will act. In 
point of fact, the first result of new legislation 
is usually legal dispute; next, very likely, con- 
flict of judicial opinion; and then as new 
recourse to the legislature. Meantime, when 
physical need presses,—as in the case of people 
wanting house-room,—difficulties, of course, 
thicken around us, 

The over-crowding of many parts of our cities 
has reached, as is well known, a state in which it 
has become a serious menace to the public health. 
This state of danger has been the natural outcome 
of letting things alone. Centuries ago, perhaps, 
some well-to-do citizen, who was a magnate 
(however small might be his proportionate bulk 
as compared to the masters of millions among 
ourselves) reared a house in the suburbs of 
London, in which his grandchildren clustered 
around his knee,—a substantial, comfortable 
house, which he thought might perpetuate his 
name and shelter his descendants, from genera- 
tion to generation. Little could Alderman 
Whittington, or any father of the City in days 
far more recent than his, anticipate how the 
ever-rising tide of population would eddy round 
his gables, lap against the edge of his garden, 
pen in his view, overshadow his windows, and 
at last so far surround him with barriers of 
brick, and roof him with a canopy of smoke, 
that a move towards the country would become 
imperative,—first for the summer, then for the 
greater part of the year, finally as a settled 
abode. The old house would at first be retained 
for its business convenience, and the upper parts 
would be let. Year after year the same causes, 
operating in the same direction, would cause the 
old mansion to sink lower and lower in the scale 
of respectability. Subletting would exert its 
evil influence, and thus by degrees what was 
the Pleasaunce of the reign of Charles or of 
James degenerates into the rookery of the 
reign of Victoria. Then comes the great 
devouring dragon of the railway. Acres are 
required for stations where the ground is 
meted ont by square feet, and inhabitants 
have been packed plane above plane; and the 
railway surveyor on the one hand, and the 
sanitary surveyor on the other, sweep from the 
heart of the latter their abodes, which, with very 
much of misery, extortion, and destruction of 
human life, are still found the common shelter of 
thousands of the labonring classes. 

What is to become of the latter? Thatis the 
question before us. That unhealthy houses 
are pulled down is, in itself, a good. And 
whether it be a good or an evil, it is a fact, and 
one of very large proportions. But this is only 
half the problem. What is to become of the 


bad as it may prove, is to do so by legislation. ‘ousted thousands? A bad lodging is a great 
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“evil,—but no lodging isa greater. In a climate 





like ours, the extreme of misery is involved in 
giving, as the proverb has it, the key of the 
field, on a sudden to an industrious family. 

Here comes in that question which has not 
yet been looked fully in the face. It is the 
question of the relation of cost of site to the 
character of residences to be erected on that site. 
And in regarding this, it must be admitted that 
there is very much, both in our laws which regu- 
late building, and in the habits of our popula- 
tion, in all classes, to make this question assume 
a@ much more aggravated form in London than 
it takes, for instance, in Rome or in Paris. 

Thus we are now told, and no doubt truly 
told, that the Metropolitan Board of Works have, 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts, lately cleared six sites, at 
a cost of 80,0001. per acre. One of these sites, 
in the neighbourhood of Whitecross-street, 
occupying about three acres, will involve the 
Board, it is calculated, in a loss of no less than 
337,000. The number of persons whom it is 
desired to accommodate on that site is rather 
less than 4,000, so that the cost of site alone 
comes to over 821. per head, or 4201. for a 
family of five. Three acres of land are equal to 
14,520 square yards. To house 4,000 persons 
on that area allows 3°62 square yards each. If 
we allow the accommodation to be arranged in 
three stories, and subtract the small allowance 
of one-fifth of the area for paths, courts, and 
open spaces, we arrive at the allowance of 8°712 
square yards per each person. This is equal to 
784 square feet ; and if the rooms be taken at 
9 ft. high in the clear, we have a cubic space of 
705°6 cubic feet per inhabitant; a space con- 
taining just about twice the quantity of air that 
passes through the lungs of the individual in 
twenty-four hours. 

Now, at the price of 80,0001. per acre, allow- 
ing for access, each square yard built over costs 
per site value more than 20. We said before 
that there was a ground area allowance of 3°62 
yards, which was increased by the expedient of 
successive floors, but which costs, in the first 
instance, 72°4l. per unit of population. Taking 
the three floors, this cost is reduced to 24°1l. 
per head. 700 cubic feet of building-room, if we 
take it at the price of 10d. per cubic foot, will 
cost 29 31. So that, in round numbers, the cost 
of site amounts to five-sixths of the cost of 
building, and it is only by confining the allow- 
ance per inhabitant to a very narrow space that 
the proportion is kept so low; and for the 
Whitecross-street site the cost has to be in- 
creased from 80,000/. to 120,0001. per acre, if 
the figures we have cited are correct. 

Now the question very seriously arises,—Is it 
desirable to devote to the purpose of residences 
in which (next to health) cheapness is the first 
requisite, sites which must unavoidably double 
the cost of the houses? It may be said that 
the sites are sold lower,—even as low as 10,000. 
an acre; aprice which would reduce the above 
calculated cost of site to one-eighth of the figures 
given. Bat then the loss falls somewhere, and 
has to be met by some portion of the public 
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In the case of such sales as are said to have 
taken place at the lower figures, seven-eighths of 
the actual cost falls on the ratepayers. We are 
not now concerned to inguire whether this is 
just or unjust. We are only pointing out the 
facts. But it is another thing to ask whether 
the arrangement proposed is really one that 
makes the best of the land for all parties. 

If we consider the buildings reared on the 
ground in question to be solid and substantial 
structures, after the plan of those grand monastic 
edifices in Italy which group together hundreds 
of monks under one roof, or series of roofs, and 
which resist the fary of the elements, the tooth 
of time, and even the shock of earthquakes, for 
centuries, we shall find the cost per cubic foot 
of accommodation to be increased, and that toa 
considerable amount. But even apart from this, 
what an effect will be produced on the sanitary 
state of the immediate neighbourhood of those 
buildings simply by the respiration of the in- 
habitants, without making allowance for the 
effect of all the other processes of the vital 
chemistry on the consumption, or the deteriora- 
tion, of the air! The atmosphere of the new 
houses, to the height of 30 ft., when the inhabi- 
tants are there, contains, if unventilated, its own 
bulk of air only one-half diluted from that which 
has escaped from the | of the inmates. The 
equivalent is 2,800,000 cubic feet of air, contain- 
ing 2} per cent. of carbonic acid, or 25 parts 
in 1,000; one part of carbonic acid in 1,000 is the 
utmost that can be present without sanitary mis- 
chief. To keep the space in hygienicsecurity, then, 
we require a ventilation capable of removing 
70,000,000 (seventy millions) of cubic feet in the 
twenty-four hours, or nearly 3,000,000 cubic 
feet per hour. Without going more minutely 
into the figures, it is obvious that there is, on 
the one hand, a necessity for a degree of venti- 
lation which cannot be left to take care of itself, 
and, on the other hand, that the 70,000 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid gas swept from the build- 
ing, in however diluted or undiluted a conditien, 
is a contribution of perceptible magnitude to 
the air which has to be breathed by the resi- 
dents in the less densely peopled parts of the 
metropolis that surround these sources of animal 
heat. 

On the other hand, the interest of money at 
5 per cent. on the cost of site will amount to 
24s. per head per annum. And if the space 
afforded per inhabitant be increased (as we may 
be sure would be demanded sooner or later), 
that tax will proportionately increase. But for 
24s. a year a railway company would give a 
very fair amount of passenger accommodation. 
It will remain to be discussed whether it would 
not be, in the long run, cheaper, as well as 
better in other respects, to build villages for 
working people where land can be reasonably 
acquired, and to make the holding of a railway 
annual ticket a part of the agreement for rent. 

The question does not exclusively depend on 
the cost of acquiring the site. In order to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution, we must ascer- 
tain what is the true value of the site; that is 
to say, what can |be made of it if we were to 
make the best possible use of it. Now takea 
case such as that of a house in some of the least 
barren sites. We have one house in our mind, 
recently built, in which the ground-floor let for 
1,5001., the first-floor for 1,0001., and the second 
floor for 5001. a year,—in all, 3,0001., besides 
attics and cellars. We have not the exact 
dimensions of the plan. But as the whole of 
the ground-floor constitutes one room (with the 
exception of the passage to the staircase), 
—which is, or was, some little time ago, at all 
events, utilised for the purposes of a bank, 
—we should think that the area can 
hardly exceed 70 ft. by 30 ft., being equal to 
2,100 square feet. If we take that area, and 
reckon the building, for the three specified 
floors, as 40 ft. high, we have a cubic quantity 
of 84,000 cubic feet, which, at 1s. a foot would 
cost 4,2001. Let us take the cost, however, at 

7,000l. Eight per cent. on that sum is 5601. per 
annum. Now if we double that rental, and 
suppose that either the actual accommodation 
or the price is proportionately higher than the 
estimate proposed, we still have a margin of 
1,880!. per annum for the site, or an earning at 
the rate of 2°68/. per square yard per annum. 
At 25 ‘years’ purchase this would give a value 
of 661. per square yard, or more than 300,000l. 
per acre. We do not give those figures as exact. 
It would not be admissible to do so, without the 
permission of the owner of the property which 
we have in view. But the rents of the three 
floors are, or were a year or two ago, facts 


within our knowledge. The dimensions are 
hardly very wide of the mark. Allow any 
margin that may be wished, the one fact of the 
renting of a single room for the large sum of 
1,500/. a year,—without prejudice to large 
rentals for the first and second floors over it,—is 
one to be carefully examined before it is decided 
to sell City land at one-seventh of its cost price, 
in order to cover it with houses for the artisans. 

Our readers may remember that when the 
site of St. Mildred’s Church was purchased, in 
consequence of the widening of the main line of 
thoroughfare through the Poultry, the cost 
amounted to within a fraction of 100,000I. 
per acre. The exact figures quoted, which we 
extracted from the daily papers at the time 
(the date was July 11, 1872), gave the sum of 
46,1051. for an area of 2,293 square yards. This 
is so close to the price now said to have been 
paid for the site cleared by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at Whitecross-street, as to give 
some ground for the allowance of 100,0001. per 
acre as a ‘resistance price for a densely- 
populated City site. If we may rely on the 
published statements, it would seem that the 
ground-rents of what we may be allowed to call 
rookery property may be taken as equal to that 
to be derived from office property of the most 
valuable character, owing to its central position. 
At all events, we cannot err in saying that there 
are, or have been, parts of London covered with 
buildings which, for sanitary pu , it is 
necessary to clear away, but for which the large 
price of 100,0001. per acre, or about twenty 
guineas per superficial yard, must be paid in case 
© compulsory purchase. 

Now certainly the wise step to take, on the 
part of the purchasers, or of their professional 
advisers, should be to ascertain what is the best 
use that can be made of the land so acquired. In 
the cases of which we speak it is, of course, too 
late to do this in the first instance; that is to 
say, it is too late to attempt to strike a balance 
of profit and loss, before commencing the work 
of demolition. It may, of course, have been the 
case that the evil was so crying as to demand a 
remedy, whatever were the cost. On the par- 
ticular case referred to we offer no opinion 
whether such was or was not the case, but we 
admit that such a case is possible. 

At all events, these three acres are cleared. 
Now comes the question, what ought to be done 
to cover them with buildings; and it seems to 
us that the first step to be taken, in order to 
arrive at the right reply to that question, is to 
ascertain for what purpose the position is best 
suited. Is it most desirable for offices, for 
shops, for warehouses, or for residences? For 
whichever of these purposes the site is most 
appropriate, the highest return may be ex- 
pected from such an application. The site 
should be devoted to that purpose. In 
certain localities, for instance, offices will let 
at much higher rates than in others. And soon 
of other descriptions of building accommodation. 

When the possible returns from the site are 
ascertained, such returns should be compared 
with the possible residential returns. As to 
this, the only fact that we see at the moment 
to be prominent, is that the Peabody Trustees 
are willing to pay 10,0001. per acre for sites for 
industrial dwellings. It is a large price; and 
we suppose may be taken as a maximum price 
for residential purposes of that class. At the 
same time it is possible (not to say probable) 
that a much higher price might be obtained for 
some other use of the land. This, then, is the 
next matter to ascertain, and that not only in a 
casual or hap-hazard way, but in a systematic 
mode, that will bear full investigation, and that 
will throw light on all future questions of the 
acquisition or the disposition of urban sites. 

Then comes the question of the cost of indus. 
trial dwellings, independently of the price of site. 
As to this, there must be a great deal of valu- 
able information now accessible. We invite 
those who are in command of this information 
to communicate as much as they can for the 
public service. It is highly important that we 
should be able to point to certain normal rules 
for regulating the cost of accommodation per 
head. In cases of the kind, the cost of actual 
buildings, the mode in which they are filled, — 
whether eagerly sought for or the contrary,— 
and the accommodation afforded per inmate are 
matters which it is most important to now. 
When different plans have been adopted, the 
architect should be enabled to compare one with 
another. The object that we have in view is to 
be able to arrive at reliable formule of general 





utility. Thus, as every building may be cal. 
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culated according to its cubic contents, we wish 
to arrive at normal prices for each of the six 
sides of the cube. Floors, for example, would 
cost so much per square yard; roofs, so 
much; walls, taking exterior and interior 
together, so much. In this case of walls, the 
cost will vary according to the height, as well as 
according to the area, of the building. Thus, if 
three stories are erected, the outer walls must 
be thicker than if only two stories were required ; 
and as we ascend to a fourth, a fifth, or a sixth 
plane, the thickness of the walls in the lower 
stories ought progressively to increase. Thus 
with increase of height we have decrease in the 
cost of roof, and increase in the cost of wall, the 
cost of floor remaining proportionately the same. 
It is easy to see that this will be the case. But 
what we are now urging is, that these matters 
should be so definitely wrought out that in 
half an hour or less a competent estimator would 
be able to point out the best financial result of 
a certain plan, as compared with any other plan. 
The large monastic establishments of this 
country have been so thoroughly swept away 
that it is difficult now to tell in what manner 
the old ecclesiastical builders utilised the build. 
ing materials of their localities for the housing 
of a large number of occupants who lived, toa 
certain extent, in common. Bat in Rome, in 
Naples, and in many parts of Italy and Spain, 
we have examples of conventual buildings of a 
style which we should like to see at all events 
tried in England. One great feature of these 
large many-celled convents (which we might 
liken to beehives, if they were the home of a 
like amount of industry) is the thickness of the 
walls. In Italy that is a necessary feature of 
all structures, owing to the need of so building 
as to resist a moderate shock of earthquake. It 
would strike the English builder that the cost 
would be disproportionately great; that it 
would be much cheaper, for instance, to house 
100 inmates in twenty little huts of slated brick, 
with large spans for windows, such as we see 
rising by thousands around the centres of popu- 
lation created by the cotton ,industry, than it 
would be to house them in one building, which, 
as being of a considerable height, would require 
much more substantial walls. What we are 
now asking for is the means of taking the step 
from the genera! idea that this or the other 
is the cheapest, to the exact rule that will 
point out, taking building materials at quoted 
prices, and allowing equal accommodation, how 
each of the two calculations will result. With 
this in our minds, the question of the cost of 
site will at once admit of a distinct solution. 
Bat it is only by one of two methods that a 
solution can be made anything but a guess. 
Either such calculations as we suggest must be 
carefully and elaborately made in each case, or 
the requisite calculations must be made once for 
all, accepted as normal by the profession, and 
made available in the shape of convenient 
formule. The important question of the best 


application of urban sites can only be properly 


dealt with by those who possess accurate know- 
ledge of the nature we have ventured to 
indicate. 








ENGLISH MINSTERS. 


Tue Precentor of Chicester has condensed into 
two small and convenient volumes* the sub- 
stance of the large mass of information in regard 
to conventual buildings and conventual life, 
which many years of enthusiastic study of the 
subject have enabled him to collect. The first 
volume contains an introductory sketch of the 
rise and the development of the corventual 
and cathedral buildings of the Middle Ages con- 
sidered from an architectural point of view, but 
more in regard to the general plan and charac- 
teristics of the buildings than as illustrating 
architectural detail: this is followed by special 
descriptions of the cathedrals of England and 
Wales, in many cases illustrated by plans. The 
second volume contains an historical sketch of 
the rise of the various monastic orders, their 
distinctive peculiarities in manner of building 
and in habits of life, and some general descrip- 
tion of conventual life in detail as it erely 
existed: this is followed by “The Englis 

Student’s Monasticon,” a list of all the con- 
ventual establishments of which any traces 
exist, with a statement of their date of origin, 
founder’s names, and annual revenue where these 
points are on record, and occasionally few 


* Church Work and Life By 








Mackenzie E. C. Walcott BD Sie Precentor of 
Chichester. London ; Chatto & Windus. 1879. 
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remarks on the architectural peculiarities of the 
building. To this volume is appended also a litho- 
graphed map, giving the names and approximate 
sites of all English minsters known to have been 
in existence in 1530; and a remarkable idea 
this gives of the prevalence of the monastic 
element in the country before the raid of 
Henry VIII. 

Whether the book is as well done in all points 
as might have been wished, whether more 
interest might not have been im to the 
subject, may perhaps be questioned; but if 
general readers are not repelled by the rather 
antiquarian flavour of a good deal of the book, it 
is certain that the publication of a work giving 
within a small compass trustworthy information 
as to the actual meaning and object of the various 
parts of a great conventual building, and the 
manner in which life was therein carried on, 
ought to be a very important assistance towards 
the promotion of a better general understanding 
of Medieval architecture and of Medizva! life 
as represented in its architecture. There have 
been a good many popular books published 
upon Gethic detail and nomenclature, some 
of which were greatly in popular favour 
in the earlier time of the Gothic revival, and 
from these the nonprofessional enthusiast could 
(and can still) equip himself with a fair know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the architecture 
and the distinguishing features of its various 
dates. At present, we fear even this extent of 
knowledge of Medizval architecture is at a 
discount, and the enthusiasm of amateur archi- 
tectural students, where it exists at all, is wasted 
on the niaiseries of the pot-and-garland style. 
But the part of the subject which, at all events, 
is not, and never was, properly realised by the 
general mind, is the actual nature of the plan 
and arrangement of the great Medieval build- 
ings, and their practical relation to the life 
which was carried on in them. To most, even 
among educated persons who have artistic tastes, 
“Gothic architecture” is a cathedral, and a 
cathedral is a building with buttresses and 
traceried windows, transepts, and a tower or 
spire, one or more. But so few people realise 
that this great church, which is in some cases 
nearly all that is left of the establishment to 
which it belonged, or is all that prominently 
attracts the eye, did not originally stand alone 
in this way; that it was part of a large set 
of buildings forming the dwelling-place of a 
numerous community, and planned ina most 
practical manner for suiting their needs and 
facilitating the carrying on of the regular 
routine of their life; and that the cathedral, 
regarded in this light, assumes far more signifi- 
cance in relation to social history, and occupies 
quite a different position, architecturally, as the 
culminating feature of a great group of habita- 
tions and their adjuncts, than when it is merely 
looked at as a big church, differing only in size 
and grandeur from the Medizval parish charch. 

This group of buildings, which was the most 
noteworthy development of Medizvai architec- 
ture, was planned in a remarkably practical 
spirit, and with an admirable, almost unstudied, 
union of the utilitarian with the picturesque. 
The central court or cloister (claustrum,—the 
enclosure), with its covered all round, 
was the happiest method of at once giving 
ready access from one part of the establishment 
to another, and at the same time leaving space 
for air and light, but in addition to this its 
seclusion and quietness, shut in as it was by 
the surrounding buildings, provided the most 
favourable circumstances for the prosecution of 
the daily studies and labours of the inmates. For 
these vaulted galleries, with their series of 
traceried windows, producing to our eyes so 
beautiful an effect, were not mere passages, 
though they served that purpose; they were 
the scenes of daily reading, transcribing, and 
other occupations carried on between the hours 
of services and meals. The “ studious cloister’s 
ag which seems now so appropriate a place 

or the indulgence of a quiet day-dream in a 
moment of escape from the rattle of nineteenth- 
century life, was, in the days when its stone 
mullions and tracery were still fresh and sharp, 
the scene of a busy and strictly regulated indus- 
try, carried on in silence, but not in indolence or 
negligence, In thealley next the church (under 
Benedictine rule) “the monks, according to 
their seniority, sat upon mats along the bench 
tables in the alley, the president sitting at the 
east end, and a prior near the lower church. 
door. Opposite to them in the windows sat 


illuminators, writers, and transcribers of music. 
Each window was glazed, and in the recosses 





were little pews or private studies wainscoted 
round with screens. .. . . Aumries or 
cupboards on the church-wall held great store 
of ancient MSS. of doctors of the Church, pro- 
fane authors, and the works of holy men.” In 
the west alley the school of the novices was 
kept. This kind of use of the cloister arcade 
could not of course have been considered a 
practical method of architectural planning if 
the arcade were to be used as a public 
passage by others at the same time. But 
here, where there was no such thing as a 
public, where only the regular inmates were 
to be provided for, and where these all came to 
their work and left it at the same time, and by 
fixed routine, there was nothing unpractical 
in the arrangement. The east alley of the 
cloister was mostly used as a passage only, 
from the dormitory stairs to the church; but 
this passage was also what would be called ina 
modern plan the administrative lobby, forming 
as it did the communication between the choir 
and the chapter-house, the latter always open- 
ing from about the centre of this east passage, 
or, perhaps, a little north of the centre, its posi- 
tion depending partly on the depth of the 
church transept, from which it was usually 
separated only by a narrow passage (slype). 
South of the chapter-house various offices opened 
out of the east cloister; sometimes also the 
fratry or common room, or the winter-hall, 
“which always looked out upon a garden or 
green, and was provided with a fire, where 
those afflicted with rheums, or chilled with 
sharp winds, might warm their limbs; whither 
the acolyte came for his light, and whence the 
chanter bore off his parchments dried.” This 
part of the ground-floor arrangement, however, 
varied more in various establishments than 
in almost any other; sometimes, as at Chester, 
it is one large vaulted apartment, probably in 
this case used as storage or cellarage. This 
cathedral and Canterbury, it may be observed, 
are examples of the arrangement of the conven- 
tual buildings on the north instead of the south 
side of the church,—a departure from the usual 
rule, which was probably only made owing to 
some peculiarities of site. The dormitory, 
however, was most generally above these 
south-east buildings of the cloister; whatever 
the irregularities of the ground-floor plan might 
be, the position of the dormitory on the upper 
floor was more constant than that of almost 
any other apartment, because it was desirable 
that it should have near communication with 
the choir, which was very commonly reached 
under cover by a gallery leading across the end 
of the chapter-house, or by some other con- 
trivance connecting it with a stair-turret in the 
church. The dormitory was also in general 
directly connected in another direction with that 
important sanitary appendage the latrines, as 
they would now be termed, called, in Medizeval 
description, the secretior domus, necessarium, or 
otherwise by an apparently half-slang name, 
“gong.” This was always, when possible, placed 
over a running stream, so that the monks were 
habitual and deliberate offenders, in advance, 
against the decree which prohibits the pollution 
of rivers.* 

When we turn round intothe south alley, on the 
opposite side of the cloister court to the church, 
we come on the dining and cooking department. 
With the same practical sense which dis- 
tinguishes the whole arrangements of the build- 
ings, the refectory and kitchens are kept far 
away from the church, so that there may be no 
annoyance there from smells or noise. The 
kitchen was usually a little back from the 
cloister court, or behind the refectory, in which 
there was a serving-window from the kitchen. 
Mr. Walcott thus describes the refectory :—“The 
floor was strewn with hay or rushes; the light- 
ing in winter was brilliant ; the walls were wain- 
scoted ; at one end was the great almery, or cup- 
board for plate, and another for table-cloths, 
salt-cellars, bowls, basins, and ewers. The fare 
was served by a covered way or through the 
dresser-window from the kitchen; near it was 
the covey or pantry, from which the poor 
scholars, called children of the almonry, received 
their portion from the table of the novices. At 
the east end, under some sacred picture or 
sculpture of the Doom or Last Supper, and 
raised upon a platform (dais) stood the high 

* It would seem as if the position of the i in 
some instances at a distance from the choir, as at Wor- 
cester, was influenced by this ee as we should 
think, unsanitary) reason for getting the latrines near the 
obstacle intervened, 








table (mensa capitalis). Above it was the little 
gilded bell (scylla), which the president rang 
for the dishes to be brought in. At the lower 
end, opposite the high table, was a screen 
pierced with doors in the west wall, opening 
into the cellarage of the beer and wine, and into 
the butteries and pantry, from which the bread, 
butter, and cheese were served. Near it were 
the larders, and scullery for washing platters 
and trenchers, and-the room where the fish were 
washed. The novices sat on the south side, 
between the high table and pulpit.” 
_ Such a description as this is very significant 
in regard to our estimate of the nature of 
medisval convent life. Those who are accus- 
tomed to look back upon this period of social 
on | purely from a sentimental point of view, 
should notice how completely practical and 
business-like are these ments for the 
everyday ménage of a large establishment ; no 
modern hotel service could be more so, taking 
into account the different habits and require- 
ments of the two periods. The weak point of 
the conventual restaurant system was the lava- 
tory, the limited size and simple arrangement of 
which (consisting merely of a trough of water 
in some part of the refectory corridor) are 
characteristic of a period when cleanliness was 
regarded as a very small part of godliness, if 
not absolutely opposed to it. Besides these 
various accommodations for the residents of the 
convent, there were those provided for the pur- 
poses of hospitality, the guest-house (one or 
more), the almonry, and the infirmary, the posi- 
tions of which varied much, at least in the 
Benedictine establishments of which we have now 
mainly been speaking ; in the Cistercian convents 
the arrangements were more fixed and invariable, 
and the portions appropriated to non-residents 
were kept mainly towards the west side of the 
enclosure. In the more complicated and varied 
Benedictine establishments the positions of these 
buildings seem to have been ruled to some 
extent, as one would naturally expect, by the 
consideration of proximity to the entrance-gate 
of the convent, the placing of which would 
depend a good deal upon the nature of the 
ground and the position which the public road 
or the town occupied in regard to the conven- 
tual buildings. The most usual and marked 
distinction between the Cistercian and Bene- 
dictine plans lay in the fact that the former had 
frequently no cloister walks, only the open 
court, and nearly always the refectory at right 
angles to the south side of the court instead of 
parallel with it. Among the other subsidiary 
buildings in connexion with the establishment 
were, of course, the gate-house, so many 
examples of which remain, sometimes in cases 
where nearly every other part of the 
buildings has been completely ruined, and 
Mr. Walcott enumerates the slaughter-house, 
the furnace, the kiln, lodgings, schools, and 
(usually near the infirmary) the shaving-house ; 
the house for bleeding, “so welcome that an 
abbot was beloved who allowed the indulgence 
at fixed times,” and the bath-house. The curious 
taste for bleeding as a luxury of life is ex- 
plained naturally enough, when one thinks of 
the physical effects of a lifespent mostly within 
the same walls, and with little or no active exer- 
cise, and at the same time feeding, on the whole, 
very well; for there is plenty of evidence, of 
course that the average monk, during at all 
events the greater portion of the Medieval 
period, was little of an ascetic in regard to the 
table, though the idea of him as essentially a 
glattonous man and a wine-bibber is probably 
only correct in regard to the later periods of 
monasticism. Nevertheless, Mr.Walcott mentions 
that in 1124 the monks of Winchester memo- 
rialised the king to restore their commons to 
the old number of thirteen (does this mean 
thirteen courses ?), the bishops having reduced 
them to ten, but that they got the very un- 
cted answer from his majesty,—“I have 
but three myself, and you, my lord” (to the 
bishop), “will see that these monks have no 
more.” This anecdote is quoted in the same 
paragraph in which Mr. Walcott, who is given 
to sentimentalising over monastic life, observes 
that at the meal “their hearts were set on their 
heavenly home, and their attention centred on 
the lection,” a reflection which he immediately 
proceeds to demonstrate the absurdity of by the 
mere facts which he states in the rest of the 
paragraph. In spite of his “sentiments,” how- 
ever, the author is very successful in bringing 
the real facts of the monastic life before us, and 
his statements are, we have no doubt, based 
upon careful study of records of the period. 
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We have pleasure in quoting the following 
graphic passage, in which he attempts to give 
us a look into a convent in the full tide of its 
daily life :— 

* Let us enter and observe the busy world within. See 
painting of tesselated pavements and burnin of the 
colours at the kiln, the stained glass, carved work in wood 
and stone, the illuminated pages of the church books, the 
composition and transcripts of chronicles, the completion 
and repairs of the fabric, the practice of medicine and 
surgery. We shall find that none of the officers are idle ; 
the chamberlain is sorting his sheep and cat skins and 
lambswool for pelisses and quilts; his bales of robes, 
habitus, or furniture for the oaken bedsteads. There are 
the bathhouses, the barber's rastyr-house for shaving, the 
sartory of the tailore, and the courvoiserie of the shoe- 
makers to be inspected, and the wages of servants to be 
paid ; hay and straw are wanted for the latrines (the gong) ; 
rushes for floors, and oil or hogs’ lard for greasing the 
boots. The kitchener is looking over the plates of herbs 
or pulse, and the well-spiced fish stews, or gives out 
rel omy food for the poor; beer, pepper, and cumin for 
savoury sauces; cheesecakes, wafers, and rissoles, or the 
less palatable beans and dripping. The refectorar sees 
that all the tables in the hall are laid in comely order. The 
unruly or sluggard chorister trembles at the footfa!l of the 

rior, who carries no idle terror in the scourge. Such 
Sainty desserts, with claret and wine home-grown in the 
vineyard; what triumphs of the bakery in miches, simnels, 
gastels, and wafers (ne/ul@); what wonderful dishes the 
Pitanciar could set forth on great festivals; these were 
made of rice and mead, hash of crawfish, meat brayed in 
a mortar, porterels, eel-broth, pottage (crannoch), 
*hissell’ and ‘taillia.’ The cellarer is taking stock of 
his store of provisions, his buttery (bottellaria), the beer- 
cellars, the malt-house, and the bread-room ; the brew and 
baking houses. If it be Lent, he will give honey to sweeten 
the hard pulse, andif the precentor requires it, the best of 
ale, galls, gum, and copperas for his ink. He also presides 
at the turn, — a small orifice in the cellarage through which 
a cup of wine or beer is passed to a weary monk. The 
infirmarer is visiting the sick and aged, or laying out 
cupping-giass and candle for bleeding; he sees ti each 
has a young companion to cheer him in his sickness, to sit 
with him in sunny nooks and keep all ill news from his 
ears. The almoner gives the dole to the irfirm, the orphan, 
and the widow who stand at the gate; or goes within to 
superintend the laying down of new matting in the parlour, 
on the benches of the misericord, and up the dormitory 
stairs. The officer of the precinct, with his keys at his 
waist, bids kind welcome to friends or parents who come as 
visitors of the monks. The hostellar at the gate with 
ourtesy receives the guests in the parlour and then 
conducts them to their rooms in the guest-house,”’ 


There follow some more details, and a more 
minute description of the furniture and arrange- 
ments of the dormitory, the chapter-house, and 
the refectory, which we have not space to quote. 
The foregoing paragraph collects together into 
one view a great many details of the internal 
business of the convent, which it is interesting 
to picture to ourselves in operation. And over 
all this daily business carried on in the 
apartments and passages of the convent 
there towers the great church, the raison 
W@étre of the whole, the symbol of the pro. 
fessed aim of the whole establishment, the 
aspiration after something higher than earth 
can afford,—an aspiration with which many of 
the details given here and elsewhere in Mr. 
Walcott’s book seem somewhat incongruons, 
with an incongruity of which the writer seems 
to be most simply and innocently unconscious. 
“ Naturam expellas furci, tamen usque recurret,” 
and the average monk was obviously no excep- | 
tion; like most other men, he was a creature | 
with a great deal of human nature in him, 
which sometimes came out in ways that are not | 
recorded in Mr. Walcott’s tolerably frank but | 
atrictly ecclesiastical pages. And one may | 
reasonably imagine that even the church itself, 
was in its way a kind of sublime plaything, a 
means for the cooped-up spirit to break away 
from its confinement and indulge in some larger | 
intellectual interest and excitement than the’ 


daily round of convent life afforded. How much | 
interest in watching the slow daily progress of | 


the western or central towers, the completion 
of which had been omitted a generation or two 
before for want of funds, and which are now 
being carried up in the new and more ornate 
manner which has superseded that which pre- 
vailed when the older brethren were novices. 
And there is to be a new west front, for visitors 
to the convent are full of the glory of the new 
front which has been erected by the brethren 
of the rival establishment at the other side of 
the county, and that will never do; we must 
cut them out; and John de Somewhere-or-other 
has the orders to contrive a new front which will 
reduce the ambitious rival convent to secondari- 
ness and mortification; and so the house “for 
the glory of God” becomes the medium for the 
indulgence of rival ambition, not to say of a 
certain degree of malice and uncharitableness, 
asit has been not unfrequently before and since ; 
aa is human natare. ; 
oncerning the more purely archi 
portion of Mr. Walcott’s’ book gg ge 
occasion for saying much. The few details 
given us to characteristics and changes of style 
in Gothic architecture deal only with what is 








well known, and is so much more fally given in 
other pages that they seem almost superfluous ; 
and it might, perhaps, have been better to have 
omitted speaking of architectural detail entirely, 
as what is said here can only be regarded as 
either too much or far too little. But we must 
protest against the positive statement, as if they 
were admitted facts, of what are in fact little 
more than ecclesiological fancies in regard to 
the symbolism of church planning and church 
architecture generally. We quote one paragraph 
in justification of our criticism. After saying 
that it is impossible to appreciate the harmonious 
adjustment of the parts of a large church with- 
out acquaintance with its symbolism, Mr. Walcott 
proceeds to say that the fundamental rules 
which guided the architect in his design were 
the employment of two geometrical figures, 
the aureole or oval and the triangle, the former 
being the representation of rays of light 
emanating from the standing figure of our 
Lord, “also portrayed by the groups of chapels 
round an apse” (!) :— 

“The oval made by the intersection of two arcs of a 
circle drawn at 102° gave the length and breadth of the 
church ; a series of equilateral triangles, raised on a ground 
line or base, determined the height of the different — 
of the elevation, the aisles, the vaulting of the middle 
alley, the tower and spire. The triplicity patent in the 
three main branches of the cross, the nave, choir, and 
transept, in the three divisions of the length, into nave, 
choir, and presbytery ; of the height vertically in (1) base 
or ground story, (2) blind, and (3) clearstories, of the 
breadth into three collateral alleys, may be detected by a 
careful observer in the grouping of the shafts, and of ribs 
on the vau!t.” 

A “ careful observer,” in Mr. Walcott’s sense, 
is probably an observer who is determined to 
see symbolism in everything. No one other- 
wise disposed would follow his reasoning. The 
first statement in the sentence is at once con- 
tradicted by facts, as, if it were true, every 
cathedral would have the same proportion of 
length and breadth, and the proportion of height 
to width would be the same in all if the super- 
position of equilateral triangles had really 
governed it. The triple height in the stories 
resulted in the most natural manner from the 
introduction of a clearstory for light, and the 
architectural necessity of treating expressively 
the intermediate portion of the wall above the 
main arcade, and partly blocked by the aisle 
roof. The three-aisled arrangement was im- 
pressed on the Medieval church by the prior 
influence of the Roman basilica, from which its 
main form was derived, and the exigencies of 
vaulting; and as to the triplicity in shafts or 
vaulting ribs, it exists, in the sense in which 
Mr. Walcott supposes it, only in his symbolical 
imagination. Mr. W. P. Griffith and others 
have shown pretty clearly the use made by 
some of the old architects, Pagan as well as 
Christian, of the triangle, square, and other 
geometrical figures, but it is equally obvious 


that the practice had seldom anything to do 


with symbolism. Still more unfounded is the 
remark on the next page, that the outlines of 
the spire “resembled hands joined in prayer.” 
Some Medieval sentimentalist may have left 
such a comparison on record, but the mistake 
which clerical symbolists make in these matters 
is in supposing that every symbolism which 
they find attached by some Medieval writer to 


this or that feature was so intended originally ; | 


whereas, a great deal of this symbolism was 
invented after the fact, and the architectural 
origination of the supposed symbolism was due 
to quite other causes, artistic or practical. Mr. 
Walcott should stick to his last. He has made 
@ speciality of the study of monastic life and 
manner’, and the arrangement of monastic 
buildings, and on that he is an authority, but he 
is not an authority on points which concern 
architectural history and architectural design 
and construction. It is exactly because we 
think his book calculated to be very useful in 
giving the public clearer ideas in regard to our 
great Medizval establishments, and because we 
wish it to be read, that we feel we cannot 
recommend it without at the same time point- 
ing out plainly the groundlessness from an 
architectural point of view of such fancies as 
we have referred to; which, however, form no 
integral or important part of the book. 








Dorchester Surveyorship.—Mr.W.Thomas 
C.E., late of the City Surveyor’s Office, Man. 
chester, and the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Rochdale, has been elected the Borough Surveyor 
of Dorchester. There were 210 applicants for 





AN EXHIBITION OF THE SCIENCES 
APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 


Tuoven the Champ de Mars and the Tro. 
cadéro still remain picturesquely encumbered 
with the remains of the great world’s show of 
last year, Paris has been preparing within the 
last few months for another exhibition. Not so 
serious an undertaking as that which M. Krantz 
energetically carried through in spite of political 
and commercial difficulties, but an exhibition 
which it is expected will effect its share of 
benefit upon the industrial and scientific world, 
and be, in fact, as the director, M. Nicole, has 
well put it, ‘an ingenious corollary of the Great 
Exhibition of 1878.” 

Critics and croakers have not been wanting 
who have augured certain failure, but the results 
so far obtained have shown these long-headed 
gentlemen to be entirely in error. There have 
been more applications for space on the part of 
the exhibitors than it has been possible to supply, 
and more exhibits consequently than there has 
been room to display, notwithstanding that the 
municipality have generously added several 
| annexes to the Palais de ]’Industrie ; there is, 
' therefore, every reason to believe that the exhi- 
| bition, —which was opened there on the 24th of 
July, under the presidency of M. Jules Simon, 
| who occupied two hours pleasantly in examining 
'the exhibits,—will attract a large number of 
| visitors during the four months it is to remain 

open. 

| The desire to be actual witnesses of the 
efforts of industry and science as shown in an 
' exhibition, has entered now into our daily wants. 
Science and industry have within this century 
been daily more firmly knit together; and it is 
to their united action that we owe so many of 
‘the great inventions that have marked the last 
few generations. Industry unceasingly labours 
'on, never seeking a moment’s repose, and each 
day a new step is made on the road towards 
an approaching future of perfection. It is not 
for the workers to hesitate as they ask them. 
'selves what use is to be mado of all this 
| wealth of invention which they heap up so 
industriously ; anxiously as the thoughtful may 
ask in what manner these sources of riches, as 
they are daily added to, are to be utilised, it is 
for the future to decide, and much that may 
/seem to us in the present day to be crude, and 
| the existence of which may even be regretted, 
our grandchildren will understand and utilise as 
we have not yet been able todo. Each fresh 
step made by the sons of science as they work in 
every corner of the globe opens out new views, 
and yet those whose labours bring them among 
/such workers feel that they are only as yet 
upon the limits of the great field to be con- 
_quered; it is the earnest desire of the well- 
'wishers to progress that each step forward 
‘may be insured, nail-driven, clenched, and 
‘hence it is that are held from time to time 
these exhibitions,—examinations of the progress 
made during a certain period. 

As our progress is almost daily marked by 
Some new invention or perfection of an existing 
‘comfort or aid, the producer seeks an oppor- 
‘tunity of laying his work before the public, if 
not @ more important element, the professional 
world, anxious to avail itself of each improve- 
ment applied to industry, and hence the appro- 
priate title of this exhibition now open at the 
Palais de l’Industrie, the “ International Exhi- 
bition of Sciences applied to Industry”; and 
great credit does M. Nicole, the indefatigable 
director, deserve for the e with which 
all has been prepared. The task he had before 
him may be understood when it is recalled that 
cn the last day of June the public were admiring 
in the Palais de I’Industrie the works which 
formed the Salon; nor was the palace handed 
over to M. Nicole until July 10th, between 
which date and the 24th the whole of the 
present exhibition was . The naves, 
the galleries, and the annexes have all been pre- 
pared and laid out with important exhibits, 
large engines-houses, kiosks, &c.; and what 
gaps existed on the opening-day were duo 
rather to the exhibitors than to the directors. 

The Exhibition is the pursuance of the 
realisation of a programme which it was the 
endeavour of M. Nicole to carry out in the plan 
of the Havre Maritime Exhibition of 1868 and 
that held at Paris in 1875; the new Exhibition 
is therefore, it will be seen, no mere show-place, 
but the realisation of a long-studied and well- 
laid down plan, in the management of which 
ex nce is not wanting 
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trial character, and endeavours to place before 
the public the most recent scientific inventions, 
while a new and important feature will be in- 
troduced in a Commission of Scientific Inquiry, 
which is to furnish a technical report, and at 
the same time to examine the scientific appli- 
cations, the data and the conceptions on which 
they were based. It will state whether the 
processes employed are in accordance with the 
lessons of science; if they are beneficially em- 
ployed; if they offer a desirable efficacity, 
economy, and security; if the products, in fine, 
answer their ends, from a point of view of the 
rules too often neglected,—of physiology and 
hygiene. This commission, formed of a number 
of illustrious savants, of members of the Insti- 
tute and great engineers, will endeavour, in fact, 
to show each inventor the true importance of his 
invention, the value of the laws and forces he 
has applied and made use of, will endeavour to 
point out improvements where possible, and 
errors committed. The immense service such 
&@ commission may render are apparent, and will 
suffice to give a novelty to the recently-opened 
Exhibition, which in other particulars it may 
seem to want. 

The admirable aim of the Exhibition cannot 
be more clearly set forth than by quoting the 
report of M. Nicole, the director, on the forma- 
tion of the Exhibition, which he desires to be 
considered, as we have already stated, in the 
light of a corollary of the great Exhibition of 
last year, which, in spite of its size and compre- 
hensiveness, enabled only a sketch of each sec- 
tion to be set before the public. The Exhibition 
now open has chosen one single group, that of 
the Industrial Application of the Sciences, and 
has endeavoured to develop this group in all its 
details, and exhibit them in such a manner as to 
be alike apparent to the public and the pro- 
fession. 

The programme of the Exhibition presents a 
new method of classification, which thoroughly 
agrees with its title and its aims. Thus each 
branch of industry, instead of being classed at 
hazard, as is usually the case, is placed under 
the science to which it is tributary. Heating 
and lighting, for example, have been placed 
in the group of “ Applied Physics” ; perfumery, 
leather work, &., in that of “ Applied Che- 
mistry.” These instances will suffice to show 
the originality of the classification which is 
extended to each and all of the branches of 
industry. 

The first group comprises prehi-toric know- 
ledge, anthropology, sociology, education and 
instruction of man, an excellent point of 
departure; the second group is that of applied 
physics, with its various classes of electricity, 
photography, &c.; the third, applied chemistry, 
in eleven classes, among which ceramics and 
glass take a conspicuous part; the fourth, 
mechanics applied to industry, in twelve classes, 
furniture, tools, &c. ; the fifth, mechanics applied 
to locomotion, in six classes, various vehicles, 
navigation, aérial locomotion, &c.; the sixth, 
natural applied sciences, in fifteen classes, agri- 
culture, surgery and hygiene, &c.; the seventh, 
mathematical, astronomical, and meteorological 
sciences, in five classes, mathematical instru- 
ments, &c.; the eighth, applied geology and 
paleecntology, in five classes ; the ninth, printed 
documents and manuscripts connected with the 
Exhibition. This group is subdivided into two 
classes; the first comprises the printed works 
and manuscripts and their e; the second 
comprises the replies made by the exhibitors 


_ to @ paper addressed to them, and which, after 


the commentaries of the scientific Commission, 
to which we have above referred, will be inserted 
either in extenso or in part, in the catalogue. 
Group ten forms the special exhibition of the 
direction, and certainly will form, from its 
promise, a decided and instructive novelty ; we 
speak of this group as only a promise, for on the 
opening day no traces were to be observed of 
the progress in this attractive feature. First, 
there is to be the reproduction of a glacier, 
about 10 yards in height, with an interior grotto 
in which will be figured the different terrestrial 
strata, as also the fossils belonging to each; 
secondly, the reproduction on a large scale of a 
prehistoric habitation, of the dwelling of a 
modern savage, and, as a contrast, a model 
house of the present day, built with all the con- 
sideration possible from a hygienic, comfortable, 
and luxurious point of view; thirdly, a map in 
relief of Europe at the tertiary epoch ; fourthly, 
a large dioramic view of the site now occupied 
by the city of Paris, at a period previously to 
the appearance of man; and, lastly, a dioramic 


view of the same site at the cave epoch. The 
eleventh and last group is devoted to a retro- 
spective exhibition of works of art and industry 
belonging to amateurs ; as also temporary horti- 
cultural shows, &c. 

With such a programme, the Exhibition offers 
indeed, as M. Nicole has observed, a vast field 
for study and observation; at the same time it 
will enable the producers to show, in a more 
accessible manner than the last Great Exhibi- 
tion, not only the discoveries, the inventions, and 
practical applications which have within the 
last few years given such an alarming impetus 
to industry, but also those which only recently 
have been perfected and improved. The engi- 
neer, the architect, the builder, the mechanician, 
and the manufacturer will be able to know and 
compare the results of their labours and re- 
searches, and by this means augment and 
improve their respective productions ; while the 
public, whose attention will be more concentrated 
than is possible in the Great Exhibitions, will be 
able to give a longer and more profitable exami- 
nation to the numerous exhibits. 

In a memorable speech, pronounced in 1816 
at the annual meeting of the five academies, 
the great Cuvier was able to state, in speaking 
of the advance of science and its intimate bonds 
of union with society at large, “Science has 
attained everything ; all the arts are subservient 
to it; industry has recognised it as its regulating 
power; it has served and protected man in 
every state through which he has advanced, and 
it has interlaced itself in the most intimate and 
most visible manner in all the bearings of 
society.” 

That was the opinion of a great scientific 
man at the commencement of this century : 
what would be now his opinion? More than ever 
would he say that industry is subservient to 
science. The sciences are the chief sources of 
our practical discoveries, and to show this in 
a manner which will be apparent both to the 
eyes and to the mind, is the aim the attainment 
‘of which has been the endeavour of the 
organisers of the Exhibition now open in Paris. 








THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

One of the chief industrial difficulties of the 
present time is that of reducing the cost of 
the production of any given article. When the 
demand for any class of goods falls off, prices 
begin to fall also, and the great question is, 
how to redace the cost of production so as not 
only to stimulate a flagging demand, but also to 
still preserve a proportion of profit out of the 
lesser price ? There are some of the items of 
that cost which can rarely be lowered; some 
which are usually increased, even in times of 
limited production; and others which may be 
reduced, and to which there is generally a full 
resort. Where the interest involved is spread 
over a lessened production it will be seen that 
the interest on capital is proportionally heavier, 
—this, therefore, is one of the items which 
usually are enlarged; wages are generally de- 
creased, though with natural reluctance on the 
part of the recipients, and often only after 
industrial war; but there is also a class of 
constituents of the item of the cost of produc. 
tion which do not generally decrease, but which 
might fittingly be called on to bear part of the 
strain that dull times throw upon industries and 
trades. In the cost of stone for building pur- 
poses there are two or three items forming the 
bulk :—First, the comparatively constant one 
of the rent paid to the owner of the quarry 
whence the stone is hewn, or its equivalent ; 
secondly, the cost of the labour involved in the 
quarrying and dressing the stone; thirdly, the 
cost of transport to the needful place; and 
fourthly, the profit of the speculative worker 
or capitalist. In periods of dull trade the 
second and fourth of these items of cost are 
almost invariably brought down to a very con- 
siderable extent, but the remaining two items 
of cost are very little influenced. It needs to 
be borne in mind that the landowner and the 
railway company reap only an indirect benefit 
in prosperous times, the benefit accruing from 
the enlarged production and transportation ; but 
even remembering this, it is doubtful whether 
the incidence of dull times is equally distributed 
over the chief items of cost,—equal, that is, in 
proportion to the benefit derived and to the 
extent of labour that is needfal to enable them 
to reap that benefit during periods both 
prosperous and the reverse. The question is 
an important one, and worth considering a 





little in detail. 


Taking the iron trade for an illustration. The 
items of cost include the production of raw 
materials, the labour involved in the smelting, 
the transportation, and the interest on capital, 
as well as, under the latter head, the proportion 
of depreciation, and a number of other standing 
charges. In the cost of materials we have the 
fluctuating amounts paid for the labour needed 
to mine ironstone and coal, and to quarry lime- 
stone or other fiux; the cost of the needfal 
stores, also varying; and the generaily certain 
and constant sums paid as royalties on the iron, 
coal, and lime. The labour involved in the 
work of smelting the ironstone into pig iron 
fluctuates in price; and in one or two recent 
instances there have been reductions in the rates 
of carriage, the interest on the capital involved 
remaining nominally the same, though not 
always received or charged. Taking a few 
figures roughly to illustrate the position, it may 
be said that six years ago pig iron in one of the 
chief producing districts was sold in the market 
at 61. per ton. In the same market at the 
present time it is sold for less than 1/. 13s. per 
ton. Roughly, it may be said that coke has 
fallen in price in fully the same proportion that 
pig iron has; ironstone has fallen, though 
certainly not to the same extent; and limestone 
has also shrunk in value. The labour involved 
in procuring that coal (or rather one of the 
chief kinds of that labour) is now paid only about 
one-half of what it was six years ago, and there 
is an equivalent reduction in the cost of labour 
requisite to convert the coal into coke. Similarly 
with iron-miners. In the Cleveland iron-mines 
the net earnings of the men in 1873 might be 
set down at about seven shillizgs per day ; they 
are now probably barely four shillings, so that 
there has been a full proportion of the dull 
times thrown upon labour in this department. 
The railway company which serves the great 
district has recognised the claims of the iron- 
masters to help, and has reduced the rates for 
the carriage of iron-making materials 15 per 
cent. The stores needed to supply the mines 
are lower in price, and practically the only unre- 
duced items of the cost of production are the 
“standing charges” and the royalties paid. It 
is evident that the former cannot be modified 
in the bulk. The capital which is lent or sunk 
in blast furnaces is so placed because the lender 
arranges to lend it at a lower rate than that 
which the borrower expects to earn by it; and 
there are other items forming the particular 
portion of the cost which cannot be touched. 
It is true that “rates and taxes” are be- 
coming “ gross as a mountain,” that they have 
increased rapidly of late, and that they need to 
be diminished. Certainly an attention of the 
large ratepayers to this item of their expen- 
diture is needful, and would be rewarded in all 
probability by the diminution of that branch of 
often wastefully-spent meney. But as a whole 
the capital charges may be said to be unassail- 
able. It is doubtful whether the same ought 
to be said of the remaining head of item of cost, 
the other royalties, or payments under some 
kindred name, to the landowner by the specu- 
lative capitalist. 

There is, it may be remarked, a tendency to 
increase in these charges. In periods of pro- 
sperity, new royalties are opened at increased 
amounts; and in the industry which has been 
named it may fairly be said that the iron 
royalties are nearly double what they were when 
the iron trade of the Cleveland district was 
being opened ont. In the adjoining coal dis- 
trict of Durham it may also be said that 
recent royalty-rents are double what they were 
a few years ago, though it is to be borne in 
mind that it is these highly-rented roya'ties 
which are the first to be lessened in yield of 
pits when dulness in the demand begins to show 
itself. But it is apparent that there is a need 
for relief beyond that thus indirectly gained,— 
certainly if the landowner is to bear any part 
of the pressure arising from the dulness in the 
trade. It is true that it has been many times 
remarked that he does not receive any addi- 
tional benefit from the briskness of the demand 
beyond that sprioging from an enlarged pit yield, 
and a consequential increase of the quantity of 
mineral for which his royalty is paid. But it is 
to be said, in reply, that he usually incurs no 
risk; and without recurring to the old argu- 
ment of “unearned increment,” it may be fairly 
pointed out that he gives no labour for the 
royalty-rent ; and only allows of the enterprising 
searcher after minerals to carry on his opera- 
tions under the conditions of,“ Heads I win, tails 





you lose.” That is to say,if minerals are found, 
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the landowner gains on their working; if they 
are not found, the loss is entirely that of the 
would-be worker, not of the owner of the estate. 
The latter, moreover, reaps an indirect benefit 
by the increased value of the remaining portion 
of the estate, or of that nearthe mines; for the 
working of minerals attracts population, and the 
result is often that agricultural land becomes 
higher-priced building ground. 

It has been said, and the suggestion seems 
@ not unfair one, that the payment to the land. 
owner might be very fairly regulated by a 
sliding scale, rising and falling with the price 
of the miueral or its product. It is evident that 
if coal can afford to pay a royalty to the land- 
owner of 6d. per ton when it sells at the pit at 
6s. per ton, it could have allowed of the pay- 
ment of a larger sum when coal sold for from 
15s. to 1l. per ton. Similarly with iron, when 
pig-iron sold at 61. per ton, the payment of 6d. 
or 8d. on every ton of ironstone was a very 
small matter; but the “grasshopper becomes a 
burden” by the payment of the same royalty 
when the price of iron is less than a third of 
what it was six yearsago. And though it might 
be difficult to hit upon a scale which would fally 
meet the case, yet the difficulties are not insur- 
snountable, and in fairness to those concerned 
in the other items of the cost of production, it 
may be said that in this or in some kindred way 
it is needful that they should be encountered 
and surmounted. If the capitalist is to have a 
less interest on his capital, and the labourer a 
lower payment for his labour, it is tolerably 
clear that there is some jastice in the remark 
thet the receiver of the royalty might be called 
upon also to yield for the common benefit some 
portion of that to which he is legally entitled. 
Without that yielding, there is diminished pro- 
duction and lower amounts paid to the owners 
of the royalties; but with that yielding, the 
lesser sum might be fally recouped by the pre- 
servation and extension of the yield. 
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ZULULAND AND ITS ART TEACHINGS. 


THE origin of the names of places and towns 
in the many yet savage and uncivilised nations 
of the world, as discovered by Englishmen in 
their various colonising efforts, would be a very 
curious subject of inquiry, and would be found, 
we think, to elicit much that would be new and 
striking, as would, without doubt, be the know- 
ledge of the precise character of the unborrowed 
art, and even fine art, which these nations have 
for many ages practised unknown to the rest of 
the world. Many such there have been and 
are, but none of them more curious and worthy 
of examination than that of Natal and the 
country round about, and with the people 
of which we are now at war. This takes 
us to the very origin, at times, of art as it 
comes from the mind untutored, and hand of 
man, rude and empty. It evidences, too, the 
fact of the inherent power of art and the love 
of forms and colours in the human mind, and 
shows how there would seem to be a power 
inherent in human nature to produce artistic 
forms out of any and all the materials to be 
come at by dint of digging and delving and 
otherwise, each country inventing forms and 
combinations peculiar to itself. We cannot but 
think that a few thoughts abont the art and 
individuality of Natal may possess some in- 
terest. 

But first as to the name of the country and 
people with whom we are now warring. In the 
year of grace 1486 Bartholomew Diaz sailed 
from Portugal to find a new way to the East 
Indies. He passed the Cape of Good Hope in a 
storm without seeing it, and then getting as far 
as the Great Fish River, and hearing nothing of 
the way to India oranything about it, he returned, 
and thus discovered and saw the famous Cape,— 
the most southern point of Africa. Curious to 
say, through the troubles and tempests which he 
had encountered, he named it Cabo Tormentoso, 
or Cape of Storms. But the king on his return 
took a more hopeful view of the stormy cupe, 
and thought he saw in it an indication of the 
way to india, and so called it Cabo de Buena 
Esperanza, or the Cape of Good Hope. He was 
followed by Vasco de Gama, who, five years 
after the discovery of America by Columbns, 
reached the Cape, and opened up communica- 
tions with the primeval inhabitants. Sailing 
thence he discovered and named Natal, and its 
strange inhabitants, as also Kaffraria and Zulnu- 
land. Natal was discovered on Christmas Day, 
and was thence called Tierra de Natal, or the 
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Land of the Nativity. By the early navigators 
the natives of South-Eastern Africa were called 
Kaffirs, a term derived from the Arabic, and 
signifying “unbeliever,” i.e. in the creed of 
Mahomet. The true proper native names of 
the countries, says an old writer, being un- 
known, these were appropriated to them by 
their discoverers. 

We but allude to these suggestive namings of 
things and places in passing and from the fact 
of their singularity, and because they and 
native names are but rare in the maps of) 
Southern Africa, where all the new and freshly- 
given names are but too familiar,—e.g., Worces- | 
ter, George, Albany, and so on, very much 
thus being without doubt lost in an historical 
and antiquarian point of view. The native 
names lost, much that must needs have been 
suggestive in them is lost too. It is to this 
antiquarian view of this South African land 
that we would call a moment’s attention, and 
to the peculiar art, and even fine art, which its 
rude inhabitants produce, and then to perhaps 
a yet more striking point of interest to which it 
leads, and may throw light on. Building at least, 
if not a rude architecture, is peculiar and native 








_to the place, and the ornamental art with which 


it is at times decorated is special to the race of 
men who practise it, and would seem to be 
indigenous and unborrowed, and thus to possess 
a peculiar interest at a time when all we see 
about us in more advanced and educated com- 


borrowed from the past and from elsewhere. | 

It is to be noted in the first place, and it is 
curious, that before any building is commenced | 
a general idea of the whole village, so to phrase | 
it, has to be looked to and a general attention | 
given to very many needful things,—as a 
fountain, or stream for water supply, pasturage 
sufficient for cattle, patches of ground for corn, 
and other food, and such a site for the | 
kraal (a Dutch word) as shall be dry, and one 
wherein pits may be dug to deposit grain, and 
not too much exposed to cold and driving storms. 
A site being thus found and determined on, a 
circle is drawn on the ground sufficiently large 
to enclose both the huts, or dwellings, and the 
cattle-pen. Some of these circles are of large 
size, sufficiently large, indeed, to,—as the king’s 
kraal,—enclose many acres of land, and thus to 
hold some thousands of cattle. These circles are 
commonly staked, or wattled in with wood, but 
where this is scanty, stones, or even earthworks 
are used. This being so, may not, we may 
here ask, some of the “ stone circles” found all 
the world over have, after all, had some such 
origin as this,—failing a religious one? A 
subject worth note in so primitive a continent 
as Africa, and where so much yet remains as it 
has been for ages, without internal change,— 
the old world in the midst of a new. The 
ground being thus penned or walled in with its 
double row of stakes or stones, and with its 
enclosed cleared circle, the next thing is the 
house or hut building itself. This hut, of which 
there are many, is built of wattles, held up in 
the centre by two or more posts, or uprights, 
and covered with thatch or coarse grass. It 
is hemispherical in form, and from 12 ft. to 
15 ft. in diameter, and about 6 ft. high. A 
single low opening at its lower side does duty 
as both door and window. Near to the centre 
is the fireplace, a basin-like hollow scooped 
out in the earth, with an elevated rim of moulded 
clay. Round this primitive hearth it is that the 
life of the native is passed when at home. In 
addition to this there are, of course, in this 
primitive home all the usual rude articles of 
furniture, of wood, metal, and rough earthen- 
ware, and woven fabrics; and on these it is 
that much of the artistic ingenuity of its occu- 
pants is expended, and which offers perpetually 
occasions and opportunities for it. This “orna- 
mentation” in itself forming a sort of art- 
language quite as peculiar and characteristic as 
the spoken language itself, and as well worthy 
of attentive study. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find a place better worth searching if the 
express object of that search be to discover 
what it is that man in an untanght state can 
do and here does in the production of new and 
otherwise untried forms and combinations. We 
are, of course, here alluding to the genuine and 
primitive native art itself, and not to anything 
done, even by native hands, from borrowed 
sources,—as from the Dutch or ourselves. It 
is in the unalloyed and purely native instinctive 
art that the real interest will be found, and it 
is in that light alone that we are here looking 
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going back, it may be, to a remote past, and 
thus to the very origin of an art of a special and 
certain kind. 

This characteristic, then, of a distant land, 
and one which becomes more and more signifi. 
cant the more we look at it, is the speciality 
and peculiarity of the common art of the people 
of it, and, if we may say it, of the artist. 
workmen of it. If but the details of the com. 
monest and most ordinary of objects in daily 
use are carefully examined it will be found 
that they are indigenous and unborrowed, 
and are the result of the hand and mental 
powers of the people themselves,—-traditionally 
so, if you will,—and as passing from father to 
son through many many generations; but still, 
for all that, the Zulu native’s own, and a growth 
out of his own mind and by his own hand. 
Many of the forms and details to be found in 
the common objects round and about him show 
this as plainly and evidently as do those of 
Etruria the mental and hand power of the 
' Etruscan workman. It is a long distance, cer. 
tainly, from the land of the Kaffir to that of the 
'Etruscan of old; but the individuality and 
‘unborrowed power of work of both are alike 
striking and remarkable, and serve to heighten 
our interest in the work now going on in the 
world, though in so distant a part of it; and to 
‘cause, it may be, a little regret that its end is 
so near and so certain; for, as the native man 
and artist can even now, and still more in the 
future, buy so readily from a foreign source, all 
that he needs he will cease to make for himself, 
and think for himself artistically, that is. 

Our main object in putting together these 
few notes has been to awaken a little interest 
in this really brave people beyond what is in- 
volved in their mere destruction, and to express 
a hope that some effort will be made to get 
together some illustrative specimens of their 
primitive art and building, and thus to add to 
our but too scanty knowledge of original and 
unborrowed and native art and building,—not 
to say architecture, that being perhaps some- 
what too hard a word for what is found. There 
must have been, and yet may be, ample means 
for this, and it would be difficult to see how a 
better trophy of our military and other suc. 
cesses could be, than the getting together a 
really good and sufficiently exhaustive collection 
of the mental and hand art and art-work of 
the people whom we have subdued, and, through 
them, of the vast extent of the earth’s surface 
which they yet occupy, and have occupied for 
so long atime. We forbear details, but would 
just add that an additional interest may be felt 
in this when it is considered that very much of 
the life, and of the special ways of life of these 
untutored men finds illustration in the earlier 
books of Bible history, and that what is in them 
said of Patriarchal ways and modes of life is 
far more closely and truthfully exemplified in 
the vast and all but unknown countries of 
Africa, as it yet is, and amidst their peoples and 
tribes, than is now to be found in Asia, vast as 
that is, and muchas there is to be yet discovered 
in it. 











CARDIFF AND ITS TRADE. 


Ir isa matter of opinion whether Cardiff is 
entitled to the name of the “ beautiful town 
that is seated by the sea.” but it often recalls 
some of the thoughts which the poem of Long- 
fellow on the seaport which his boyhood’s days 
knew contain. It has known a rapid develop- 
ment, and it may in the future know one even 
greater. Few towns have known in the last 
half-century so great a growth as Cardiff, and 
few have in it the elements of greater growth. 
In 1801, the population of Cardiff and Llandaff 
united was 3,000 persons, and from that period 
the increase has been by bounds. What was 
Cardiff in 1834, when the first era of growth 
was showing its effects ?—for a comparison of 
what it was then with what it now is will enable 
us very materially to appreciate the rate and 
the causes of its progress. At that date it was 
described as “an ancient and respectable 
borough town and seaport.” Its walls were 
then “an interesting object,” the ramparts 
being shrub-planted, and a “terrace walk 
extending the whole length. Cardiff was — 
well-built and compact, was lighted with gas, an: 
had “ upon the whole, a peculiarly neat — 
ance.” Its government was in the hands 
the constable of the castle and two bailiffs, 
twelve aldermen, and twelve capital burgesses. 





at the productions of this primitive people, 


A court-leet was yearly held, and a debt-recovery 
court, “ presided over by the bailiff,” was held 
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once a fortnight. A prison had been “ recently 
erected,” and a neat theatre in Crockherb-Town 
was worth note. From the “good harbour” 
80,000 tons of iron and 160,000 tons of coals 
were yearly sent. There were extensive tin 
works, and productive collieries; vessels “ up- 
wards of 300 tons burden are now admitted up 
to the town by means of a ship canal ;” and the 
Marquis of Bute was constructing a dock which 
would be “of incalculable benefit to the trade 
and inhabitants of Cardiff.” There was only 
one church for the two parishes, several chapels 
for Dissenters, and a good free school. As to 
trade and commerce, it may be said that there 
was only one banker,—that only five firms are 
named as coalowners and merchants, and that 
the ironmasters were the “iron kings,”—the 
Crawshays of Cyfartha and Hirwain, the Fother- 
gills of Aberdare, the Guests of Dowlais, and 
Thompson, Forman, & Co., of the Pennydarran 
Works. There were a few nail and tin-plate 
makers on a small scale, and the usual variety 
of trades which gather in small seaport towns, 
but there was little indication of the vast mineral 
industries that were to grow. The gas-works 
were at Hayes, the custom-house had two tide- 
waiters; four coaches left the coach-office and 
the hotels daily ; there were three carriers by 
land, and several by water, including the then 
notable Nautilus steam-packet, which sailed 
weekly to Bristol. In these facts there are the 
outlines in which is enclosed the Cardiff of two 
score years ago. 

Two industries have been, during the interval, 
the causes of the growth of Cardiff,—the coal 
and iron trades, though others have in some 
lesser degree contributed to that development. 
The iron trade of Wales is now largely dependent 
upon foreign ores, but in spite of this there is 
still a very considerable production of argilla- 
ceous carbonate and brown hematite ores in 
South Wales,—that production in a recent year 
being close upon half a million tons, the esti- 
mated value of which was 247,9201. There are 
now in the Glamorgan and Monmouth districts 
about sixty-two blast-furnaces built, but more 
than half of these are out of blast. And of the 
1,100 puddling furnaces which represented the 
productive capacity of the rolling-mills, no small 
number are idle. The days of ironworking 
proper are over, and the vast iron trade of Wales, 
developed in a wonderful manner by the “iron 
kings” of the past, is dying,—or, rather, it is 
giving place to the newer and the more enduring 
steel-rail trade. The Dowlais, the Ebbw Vale, 
and the Rhymney Iron companies have all 
become producers of steel, and they have all in 
some degree contributed to the development of 
Cardiff. But more than the iron trade or its 
successor, the steel manufacture, the coal trade 
has been the source of the wealth of Cardiff, 
and of its growth. We have seen what it was 
little more than twoscore years ago. In the 
South Wales district there are in Glamorgan- 
shire no less than 251 collieries; whilst the 
South-western district encloses in Monmouth- 
shire 192. In a compact basin, the rich 
coal-seams of South Wales enclose, indeed, 
a third of all the available coal in Great 
Britain, and there it is that as the rich 
valleys have been tapped the output of coal 
has grown, and from Cardiff, as the chief port 
of shipment, the exports have swollen almost 
yearly. And at the present time the coal ship. 
ments of Cardiff approach five millions tons 
yearly—an immense amount—the great bulk of 
which is exported, but beyond which the vast 
coal-producing valleys that stretch inland from 
the ports produce, for there is a very large 

uantity produced for railway transport to 
ndon. Naturally with that vast growth of 
the coal trade other industries have been 
planted in Cardiff, but coal-export is still the 
controlling trade of the great Welsh port. Its 
trade, moreover, has been in this respect, even 
in the seven years of famine that have followed 
the seven years of plenty in the coal trade—an 
increasing one; and with that growth Cardiff, 
its populations and its institutions have grown 
in an almost unexampled d 

Instead of the few thousand people, we have 
seen that it had less than fifty years ago, its 
population at the time of the last census was 
56,911; and, in addition to its great shipping 
trade, it numbers tinworks and cloth-weaving 
amongst its chief indnstries. Yearly 12,000 
vessels enter and leave the port,—their 
being about 3,000,000 tons; it owns 170 vessels, 
—chiefly steamers,—of 50,000 tons, as well as a 
dozen fishing-boats; and it adds occasionally, 
though not largely, from its own ship-yards to 


the merchant fleets. Naturally with that growth 
of population and of industry there has been a 
growth of institutions, of town organisations, 
and of the associations which are the result or 
the accompaniment of the swelling of the 
numbers of the people. Probably no greater 
proof of this growth need be named the than 
fact that the guardians have just decided to 
expend over 23,5001. in the erection of a new 
workhouse, and this, despite the fact that there 
are often in the present retreat for the very 
poor over 370 persons. Over the criminal part 
of the population efficient oversight should be 
given by a borough police force, ninety strong; 
bat the extent of that criminality is in a measure 
indicated when it is added that the cases of 
drunkenness alone number nearly 1,000 yearly, 
and that in the borough of about 7,000 acres 
there are 167 public-houses and 115 beer- 
houses. There are, however, numbers of 
institutions combating the effects of exces- 
sive drinking; although Wales is the head- 
quarters of certain forms of dissent, the 
Church has grown with the growth of Cardiff; 
Methodism, in its many forms, is well repre- 
sented, and most of the “orthodox” form 
of belief have local habitations as well as names 
and followers there. The notable Infirmary 
and Dispensary does something in the mitigation 
of suffering, for its walls hold forty to sixty 
sufferers. And it may be said here that Cardiff 
has, quarterly, about 450 deaths ; that the mar- 
riages are from 270 to 300 in the three months ; 
and that the births average in the same period 
800 to 1,000. In the associations which philan- 
thropists enter, and which labour enters into, 
the great port of South Wales has its full share, 
—the Welsh being proved to be as “ clubbable” 
as long ago the English were esteemed; and 
whilst these flourish, it is almost needless to 
say that the Eisteddfod is not forgotten. The 
poor-law statistics showed that Cardiff has 
enlarged its pauperism with its wealth, for it 
has 646 indoor and 2,878 outdoor paupers ; but 
both in regard to the proportion of outdoor 
paupers to the whole, and of paupers to the 
community, the Cardiff district occupies a 
favourable position amongst the unions of South 
Wales,—though not the most favourable posi- 
tion,—and it is satisfactory to notice that the 
most recent changes in these respects have 
been for the better. 

Turning, now, from these dry statistics, it 
may be questioned whether the great port of 
South Wales has attained its full growth. It is 
evident that the iron industry, pure and simple, 
can only be looked upon as decaying, but 
we have seen that there is now a development 
of the industry which succeeds it, and this 
though it is not so beneficial in the numerical 
strength of workmen employed, will partially 
counter-balance the loss. But the strength of 
Cardiff is in its shipping trade, and in its coal 
shipments especially. As time passes, the coal 


exhausted in some parts of the kingdom, but 
South Wales is as yet only opening out its coal 
seams, and in all human probability it will not 
only maintain, but increase its output of coal. 
It is not to be forgotten that Cardiff does not 
now enjoy such a monopoly of the coal trade as 
it once did, for Newport is increasing rapidly its 
shipments, and is likely so to do as larger docks 
are made for it. But the position of Cardiff 
and the fact that it has at command a large 
portion of the coalfields of South Wales, that it 
has very complete facilities of shipment, and 
that it has built up a vast commerce, are all in 
its favour. It enjoys the advantage of very 
cheap labour, and the freshness of its coalfields 
makes the cost of production much less than it 
is in some districts. Hence the statement may 
be fairly made that these are the elements of 
further growth in Cardiff; and if it devotes its 
energy to the development of that branch of 
trade for which it is naturally fitted, its abun- 
dant commercial vitality, its full trading 
facilities, and the fact that it is served by more 
than one of the railway systems give 
ground for the belief that in the future Cardiff 
will make its past a stepping-stone to something 
greater. 








New Church.—The chorch of St. Anthony, 
between Globe-road and James-street, Mile-end- 
road,—the second of the three churches to be 
built within six miles of the city of London, 
pursuant to the provisions of Lady Slaney’s 
Estate Act, 1869,— was consecrated on the 
80th ult. by the Bishop of London. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF DRAMATIC ART. 


THERE cannot exist in the minds of reasoning 
beings a doubt that the stage exercises an in. 
fluence for good or evil on the public. It 
addresses itself to every class, to every con- 
dition and every character of man; chiefly, 
indeed, to the more independent,—that portion, 
in fact, of the population which it would be 
most important to enlighten, to instruct, and to 
influence, since it forms the more active and 
militant portion of the nation. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that it is 
the intention of those desirous to establish a 
national theatre, through which the popular 
prevailing taste may be in some manner con- 
trolled, to convert the theatre into a lecture- 
room, in which are to be delivered serious 
courses on the necessity for reform in politics 
and morality. The theatre, above all things, 
must be an effective source of instruction, which 
reaches us through a high degree of pleasure. 
It must not be imagined of the promoters of 
such a theatre that they seek to correct the 
vices of human nature, lance in hand in a Don 
Quixote-like manner. They are not of the re- 
formers who would wish to purify society by 
one crushing blow. All that they desire is, that 
the existence of the ill being acknowledged, 
some means may be adopted to ameliorate its 
effects as far as possible. No project of such a 
nature can be perfect; but it is impossible for 
those interested in the present and the future 
of the English drama not to perceive that its 
existing condition menaces not alone theatrical 
institutions as mere speculations, but must end 
by annihilating dramatic art in this country,— 
at least, in its highest forms. 

In the interests of the profession, and in 
those of a public desirous for the maintenance 
of old traditions, a proposal has been put for- 
ward to found a theatre,—a national theatre, 
“not wholly controlled by the popular taste,” but 
the establishment of such an institution would 
not alone meet the object pursued by its origin- 
ators. With the formation of a national theatre 
must be founded a dramatic school on sound 
principles, without which, in vain the promoters 
of the scheme of a National Theatre may expect 
their project to be firmly established. 

From what source are to be drawn the ele- 
ments and interpreters of a traditional art 
when the few talented living approvers of the 
scheme shall have passed away? In the pro- 
posal for the supply of a great city with pure 
water, its installation in our midst is not suffi- 
cient,—the source must be carefully watched, 
and the means of supply ensured. It is not a 
little curious to compare the remarks of the 
celebrated French actor, Lekain (the contem- 
porary and almost rival of our ows Garrick), 
on the subject of the threatened decadence of 
the dramatic art of his day, with the tone which 
now may be so constantly met in the English 
ress and intelligently expressed public opinion. 
In 1756 Lekain presented a memorial to the 
Premiers Gentilshommes de la Chambre, stating 
the necessity for the establishment of a “ school 
for the formation of pupils who might exercise 
the art of declamation in tragedy, and learn 
the means by which a good comedian is 
formed.” 

If we take seriously into consideration, con- 
tinued the experienced tragedian (the memorial 
is written above the familiar names of Lekain, 
Preville, and Bellecourt), the art of exercising 
the talent of comedian, it will be recognised 
without difficulty that the provincial theatres, 
in which the mass of our actors learn the first 
notions of their profession, are no longer now 
what they were formally, a valuable militia, 
from which might be drawn the best elements 
for the capital. Experience shows that the 
young people of both sexes look on the talent of 
declamation as a purely accessory art to the 
recently introduced opéra comique, Lekain con- 
tinues; but might not these remarks in the 
present day equally apply to the introduction 
of the dress society comedy where declamation 
is looked upon as indeed “ poor form,” and when 
the genuine old stock-pieces are deserted for 
the easier success of fifty-shilling suited and 
milliner-dressed heroes and heroines of the 
fashionable comedy? And continuing his 
remarks (it is not a little curious to ob- 
serve how ‘precisely Lekain seems speaking 
of the existing position of the art), it results 
from this, he says, that the ease of the success 
obtained, the hope of rapidly acquired fortune, 
cause the young actors and actresses to neglect 





the essential portions of their art, even the cul. 
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tivation of a correct pronunciation of their own 
language. Intelligent conceptions and harmony, 
the traditions of the great masters of the past, 
gaiety, well-delivered diction, and naturalness, 
are all insensibly lost in the oblivion of an ill- 
cultivated art. 

It is true that Lekain is referring to the then 
prevalent fashion of the Italian Opéra Comique, 
an art neither French nor Italian, but his re- 
marks equally well apply to the recent introduc- 
tion into our country of innumerable “ adapta- 
tions” from questionable French works, and 
the popularity of opéra bouge. Let us, how- 
ever, hope, as did Lekain, that this “ delirium,” 
as he terms it, is only like the overflow of a 
river, which by degrees returns to its natural 
bed, leaving only on its banks a few traces of 
its passage. 

Admitting this possibility, Lekain very 
naturally draws attention to the death or 
retirement of those who might serve as models 
and teachers for the younger generations. Ifin 
the ordinary course cf events, he remarks, from 
want of a school, from waut of good models, we 
would sustain an art, perbaps the only one in 
which we are still superior to all the nations of 
Europe, steps must be taken to provide for this 
necessity; and then follows a scheme of, and 
regulations for, the formation of a dramatic 
school, regulations signed, as we have above 
stated, by the three trusted names of Lekain, 
Bellecourt, and Preville. The formation of a 
library, a note adds, would be also an essential 
object,—a library well chosen rather than 
numerous, one prepared at little expense, but 
the use of which would daily be proved. A few 
economies would annually increase the collection, 
which would in time become precious, especially 
by the addition of faithful translations of foreign 
dramatic productions which have acquired a 
merited celebrity. 

Such may be considered as among the first 
stones laid of the future institution of the 
Conservatoire. The amusing and trustworthy 
memoirs of Bachaumont state that Lekain and 
Preville obtained the privilege to found their 
School of Declamation, of which they were 
nominated professors, but no trace is to be seen 
of the opening of the establishment; in later 
years, however, the founders of the Conservatoire 
did not neglect to adopt more than one of the 
excellent regulations proposed by Lekain. 

It was only in 1786 that the Ecole de Déclama- 
tion was added to the Ecole Royal de Chant, and 
it was in this school that Talma received his 
technical instruction. After traversing the 
stormy period of the Revolution, the Conserva. 
tvire was constituted by Napoleon; in 1828 the 
class of declamation was suppressed, but two 
years later reconstituted ; in 1831 again sup- 
pressed, it was definitely restored in 1836 under 
the name of “the class of dramatic studies,” 
the last ministerial regulation dating from 
November 22nd, 1850. It must be remembered 
that the section of dramatic declamation is only 
a portion of the Conservatoire of Music and 
Declamation. In the following regulations con- 
cerning the pupils of that special section we 
have, therefore, omitted intentionally any but 
obligatory reference to the musical pupils. 

The Conservatoire is placed under the autho- 
rity of a director, who regulates the work of 
the institution, and presides over all the com- 
mittees, in which his voice is preponderant. The 
administration is additionally composed of a 
secretary, a treasurer, a superintendent of the 
classes, and a head librarian. 

There are three classes of dramatic declama- 
tion held by authorised professors; each pro- 
fessor gives two lessons weekly, all the pupils 
of the declamation course being obliged to be 
present at the lessons of each professor. There 
is also a teacher of dancing and a fencing. 
master for those pupils destined for the stage. 

Into the requirements and salaries of the 
professors it is needless to enter; their compe. 
tency is ensured by excellent precautions, and 
only fally authorised prof+ssors and graduates 
are admitted after lengthy trial to definite 
duties. 

There exists a committee whose duties consist 
in a careful watch over the respective musical 
and dramatic studies of the pupils. In the 
regulation of the musical classes it may be 
observed that the instruction of the male pupils 
is entirely separate from that of the female 
pupils, whose mothers are allowed to be present 
at the lessons, but in the lyric and dramatic 
bers classes this is not the case. 

0 aspirant to the classes of the Conservatoi 
can be admitted if he is less than nine aioe? 


age or more than twenty-two, unless in very 
exceptional cases. The aspirants are examined 
and admitted by the several committees nomi- 
nated for this purpose. Twice a year these 
examinations of admission are held. After 
their first hearing, the pupils are only admitted 
provisionally, their definite admission being 
alone pronounced after the half-yearly exami- 
nation which follows their first appearance. 
Once definitely admitted, the pupil possesses 
the right to remain in the classes at least a 
year. Foreign aspirants, it may be observed, 
are admitted with a special authorisation of the 
French Minister of the Interior (the Secretary 
of the Home Department), when they imme- 
diately enjoy the same rights and are submitted 
to the same regulations and duties as the other 
pupils. 

By no means one of the least conspicuous 
features of this free and generous technical uni- 
versity is the pensionnat, with its ten male 
pupils destined for lyric studies, and ten female 
pupils, and eight pensions each of 800 francs 
(321.) for eight pupils of both sexes who follow 
the classes of dramatic declamation. These 
pupils are fed, clothed, and kept entirely at the 
expense of the State. Admission to the privi- 
lege of this “scholarship” is alone accorded 
after examination and trial of six months; and 
each pupil to whom a pension is accorded con- 
tracts the engagement, at the expiration of his 
studies, to appear at one of the theatres sup- 
ported by the State. 

All the classes are examined by the respective 
committees in the month of December and the 
month of June, in order to ascertain the result 
and progress of the pupils; the classes have also 
their concours or competitive examinations, and 
every pupil after two years’ study who has not 
been admitted to compete, from want of ability, 
is deprived of his right to continue in the 
Conservatoire; a pupil who having competed 
three times has obtained no prize or mention is 
subject to the same penalty. These competi- 
tions are judged by competent juries, specially 
appointed, and great is the excitement in the 
world of music and the drama as the first week 
in August approaches with its trials, its 
triumphs, and its failures. 

With a mention of the excellent musical and 
dramatic library of the Conservatoire (the 
collection of musical instruments forms not the 
least among the many interesting museums of 
Paris) we may conclude this analysis of the 
constitution of the Conservatoire, or rather the 
dramatic section of that great institution, as 
it is laid down in the regulations to which 
we have above referred. 





THE NEW MORGUE IN PARIS. 


Tuis building, the general dead-house of the 
French capital, or receptacle for the bodies of 
persons found murdered, slain by suicide, or killed 
by accident, has been for several years in course 
of construction, and is at length completed. From 
time to time some descriptive sketches of it 
have appeared, but none of any comprehensive 
character ; yet the subject of public mortuaries 
is a large and important one, and it is especially 
interesting on account of the latest illustration 
afforded by the municipality of Paris. Up toa 
very recent time the Parisian Morgue was the 
reproach of Europe. Even our own police and 
workhouse mortuaries were decent in comparison 
with it. A hideous, low-roofed, double-cham- 
bered building, wherein the dead were divided 
from the living by a partition of glass. An 
exhibition of corpses reclined on slanting slates, 
with water dripping on them through leaden 
pipes from cisterns above, and all the rabble of 
the town, children included, as spectators, has 
been replaced by the most perfect structure of 
its kind existing in any part of the world. It 
is situated at the eastern extremity of that 
Parisian quarter which is historically known as 
“the City,”—a long, low edifice, surrounded by 
iron railings, and designed by M. Gilbert, a 
member of the Institute, whose plans were laid 
for completion a goodly while ago, though they 
have only just now been brought to a close. 
The cost of the whole has at length been assessed 
at rather less than 20,0001., a price without pre- 
cedent for a mortuary. The definition of a 
Morgue is, of course, a building in which are 
exposed for recognition the bodies of unknown 
persons, whatever the causes of their deaths. 
The old structure, erected in the City, on the 





right bank of the lesser stream of the Seine, 
near the bridge of St. Michael, was long re- 


garded as at once inadequate to its purpose, and 
as wanting in all those attributes of art which 
might be claimed both by reverence for the dead 
and by any public edifice in the metropolis of 
France. The demolition, therefore, was decreed, 
as was also a transfer of the site, thoagh this 
was again fixed at the eastern end of the City, 
behind the square which encloses the precincts 
of Notre Dame. It is some years since the new 
structure was commenced, but only a few weeks, 
since the entirety uf its arrangements were final! 
dedicated to the objects for which they were 
designed. In fact, some portions had to be 
taken down, after nearly the whole had been 
pronounced perfect, the reason being that the 
architect had to employ a foundation sus. 
tained upon piles, owing to the soft and frail 
character of the soil beneath, and the necessary 
closeness of the edifice to the current 
of the river, which, at this point, is both deep 
and rapid. Thus, without those precautions, 
the Morgue might have been endangered by 
any accident happening to a warehouse wall 
exactly in its rear, or by any sudden wash of 
the stream which it, almost literally, overhangs. 
In the construction, again, of a deadhouse upon 
so large a scale, various difficulties had to be 
met, which were not in reality confronted at the 
outset, and which have necessitated important 
‘alterations up to the present time; for example, 
the exigencies of ventilation, owing to the 
accumulation of deadly gases given forth by 
the decaying remains, were underrated, all 
protests of the architect notwithstanding; then 
there were mistakes of arrangement in the 
“ Hall of Autopsy,” or “ Post-Mortem Examina- 
tion” Chamber; thirdly, there were numerous 
obstacles, not easily encountered, in providing 
for a decent, and yet thorough display of these 
unknown dead, many of whom, however, in 
spite of all opportunities of identification, go 
nameless to the grave. To provide the first 
and supreme necessity, in such a place, there 
are huge coke-furnaces and chimneys, in addi- 
tion to heated air-chambers beneath the stone 
pavement. But for the Post-Mortem and Ex. 
posure Halls these are found to be insufficient, 
and are supplemented by large open sash-frames 
in the high-pitched roof, as well as by spacious 
unglazed windows in the walls. Still, the atmo- 
sphere is always foetid, sickening, and repulsive 
to any except the accustomed sense. Then, 
moreover, there is a perennial supply of water 
from immense reservoirs, aided, if necessary, 
from the main service of the City, so that nearly 
every conceivable peril, from pest or contagion, 
is guarded against. The Parisian Morgue, 
indeed, from being the reproach of Earope, in 
one sense, has come to be its reproach in 
another. 

Viewed from the front, or land side, the 
structure presents a long, low elevation of three 
different heights, perfectly plain throughout; 
the central building, of one story, descending 
on either side to a lower level, and thence ex- 
tending in two long windowless wings, closed 
by iron gates. There are five doors and ten 
windows on this fagade. Towards the river 
are shown a vast blank wall, a prison-like 
structure surmounting it; the same grated 
gates, and a series of low windows, resembling 
those of a penitentiary. But the unseen parts 
of the structure are not the most unimportant. 
It is built parallel with one of the main sewers 
of Paris,—gigantic works, Roman in their con- 
ceptin and development ; and into this special 
sewers open from the post-mortem chamber, 
from the “exposure” chamber, from the lava- 
tories, and from every other part of the build- 
ing where any special processes may be going 
forward. The elaboration of the entire struc- 
ture is remarkable. No corpse is permitted 
to leave it by the same way that it came; 
there is one passage set a for “ the arrival 
of the dead,” and another for “‘the departure 
of the dead.” The interior, too, is divided and 
subdivided with extraordinary minuteness. The 
first, and, perhaps, largest apartment, is that 
devoted to the reception of the body; next to 
this is that in which the bodies are laid out for 
identification ; thirdly, there is a chamber fitted 
up for those which have not been reclaimed, 
and are given over for sepulture. Near this 
is another for autopsy processes, where such 
are deemed desirable. Then we have # room 
for washing, a room for drying, and a room for 
exhibiting the garments of the hapless crea- 
tures whose obsequies are celebrated in this 
transitory tomb, with, in addition, another 
somewhat similar to the Black Museum 10 





Scotland-yard, wherein their watches, money, 
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jewels, trinkets, and trifles, all and sundry, 
rendering ible identification after interment, 
are deposited for a certain term of years, after 
which they are sold for the benefit of the poor. 
Between these, and opening on some of them, 
is the public hall, formerly a scandal of Paris, 
in which children congregated, yelling forth 
their disappointment when no body of sui- 
cide, or murdered victim, or mutilated way- 
farer crushed beneath the wheels of a 
vehicle or a block of stone from a freshly- 
rising palace of the Quartier Saint-Germain, 
was to be seen, for their entertainment, laid 
out on the dripping, sloping slab, and rushing 
forth, with the angry cry, “Il n’y a pas de morts 
aujourd’ hui !”—“ There are no dead to-day!” It 
speaks well for the progress of manners in the 
French capital that exhibitions of this character 
will not, in the future, be permitted. But this is 
not all. There is an enormous furnace whence 
hot air is continually poured into the dead, 
dissecting, and fumigating chambers, and, at a 
lower temperature, into the public hall, clothes- 
rooms, and passages through which the corpses 
come and go. [Especial provisions, too, are 
necessary for the general entrance-hall, the 
kind of court in which, on particular occasions, 
&@ certain number of magistrates assemble, for 
the sake of instituting investigations that may 
be deemed necessary to justice, and the office of 
the registrar, whose ghastly duty it is to record 
and chronicle all that takes place in these head- 
quarters of Parisian despais and misery,—records 
never published in detail, though the general 
results are annually given with the other 
archives of the municipality. Again, there is 
a@ room for “the night-watcher,” during whose 
hours of duty, indeed, the majority of “subjects” 
are brought in, some from the streets, afew from 
houses of murderous fame,—most, however, from 
the river, upon which it was a strange law, until 
afew years ago, to give a greater reward for 
the recovery of a dead body than for the rescue 
ofa living one. This man is about the best paid 
on the establishment, since he, under the super- 
vision of the police, has to superintend his 
assistants while they strip the corpses, search 
them for means of identification or property, 
put away their clothing, and remove them to 
await the customary processes on the morrow. 
And, again, this is not all. The Morgue has 
its stables, its equipages, and its horses,— 
funereally black, to bring inmates from distant 
quarters of the town, or from below the more 
distant bridges. Perhaps, now that its arrange. 
ments, after numerous modifications, which have 
necessarily been a work of time, are declared 
“ thorough ” from beginniog to end, the example 
of this structare will be studied in other 
countries than France,—in other capitals than 
Paris. Possibly, if tradition says aright, it is 
more needed there than elsewhere ; but no great 
metropolis, whatever the repute of its social 
character may be, can possibly exist without. 
decent and commodious mortuaries. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Tue banks of the Seine, or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly speakiog, the quays of that river, supply 
the chief subjects of interest this week, but 
whether to give the first place to the direful 
and unusual rise of the waters, which has 
already inspired serious fears among the river- 
folk, or whether to the competition for the Prix 
de Rome in the familiar Palais des Beaux Arts, 
as it stands almost reflected in the now muddy 
swirling stream, or to the opening of the Indus. 
trial Appliances Exhibition at the Palais de |’In- 
dustrie, somewhat out of the line of reflection, 
it is difficult to decide; all of these subjects 
have occupied the attention of the public quite 
as much as that of those more specially in- 
terested in each. 

As for the Prix de Rome, always the event, 
not of a week, but of the season, the crowd on 
Wednesday in the Ecole was as large and as 
characteristic as usual, but the general opinion 

in finding the competition this year 
decidedly weak. The subject chosen is, of 
course, classic and academic, the “ Death of 
Demosthenes,” as Plutarch in his “ Lives” has 
described it; but though there were the 
arbitrary number of competitors (there are 
ten, it will be remembered), and the usual 
months of secluded study,—the students were 
aided, by the way, for the first time this year 
by the generous bequest of Dubosc, the old 
model, to which we referred in these pages 
some two years since,—the school cannot boast 
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of having among its students a genius in 
embryo. Very properly this feeble result has 
roused the old and burning question of “State 
patronage,” but, much as it may be desired by 
some, there is unfortunately little possibility of 
the matter being yet looked into. 

On Saturday, at twelve o’clock, the jury, to 
the decision of which had been confided the 
award of the Priz de Rome, met at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, all the members of the Academy 
of Painting being present. After a discussion, 
which lasted until four o’clock, the jury awarded 
the Prix de Rome to M. Alfred Bramtot, a pupil 
a M. Bouguereau ; the first second grand priz (a 
monetary recompense) to M. Bulaud; and the 
second second grand prie to M. Emile Pichot. It 
is noticeable that these two latter students are 
each only twenty-one years of age. 

Scarcely has the Salon closed,—it is only 
three weeks ago,—and the Palais de I’Industrie 
is opened again with the Exhibition of Science 
applied to Industry, of which mention is made 
on another page. The very morning after the 
Salon closed, we remember seeing a whole cart- 
load of frames and canvasses being dragged 
from the doors of the Palais de |’Industrie, and 
only a day or two ago might have been seen block- 
ing up one of the approaches to the Palais the 
huge head of M. Bartoldi’s American “ Liberty,” 
which formed so conspicuous a feature of the 
last year’s Exhibition, and which is to grace, in 
@ more practical manner, one of the annexes of 
that of this season. 

On Thursday M. Jules Simon opened the Ex- 
hibition with a simplicity of ceremony which, 
considering the importance of the Exhibition, 
does no small credit to the director, M. Nicole, 
and the Commission. We advise every one, 
whether interested or not in technical and pro- 
fessional matters, who is thinking of going 
abroad this autumn, not to lose an opportunity 
of visiting it. 

Bat whether the traveller would do well to 
fly from the banks of the Seine to those of the 
Isar, to the recently opened Munich Exhibition, 
it is difficult to say; if he goes to admire the 
French school,—which there was a talk some 
time since would not be represented,—he will 
only meet old friends; for the French, with 
characteristic modesty, prefer to rest their 
artistic fame on works already familiar. Thirty- 
five of the pictures which the Government bought 
at the last Salon will be exhibited at Munich, 
among which may be mentioned those of Duez 
(the St. Cuthbert), Henner, Salmson, Laurens, 
and Melingue ; in addition, thirty-one old friends, 
several of whom have encountered the fogs of 
the banks of the Thames) from the Luxembourg 
Gallery, respectively by Rosa Bonheur, Bréton, 
Hebert, &c., together with a number of other 
independent Parisian painters. 

Speaking of French painters, their number, 
already very large, has been within a short time 
increased by an important addition,—a familiar 
name in our exhibitions, —the Hamburg painter, 
M. Heilbuth (who already has a picture at the 
Luxembourg), has naturalised himself a French- 
man, after having lived twenty years in France, 
which he only quitted for the banks of the 
Thames at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

Among other news which reaches us con- 
nected with Germany we learn from the Paris 
Globe that the works of the portal of Strasburg 
Cathedral are terminated. The sculptures are 
exact copies of those which existed previously to 
the revolution of 1793, when they were destroyed. 
The works of the wings of the portal have been 
executed by the sculptor Chertier, at Paris ; 
they are in copper repoussé. The wings are of 
wood, some 6} métres high, each wing being 
divided into six parts; on them are figured the 
Prophets, Evangelists, and Martyrs, and other 
Biblical s"bjects, all the figures and groups 
being adovwed with graceful compositions of 
vine-tendrils and hops. On the Ist of July the 
whole was uncovered, and now the public may 
admire and criticise. 

The death of Mr. Charles Landseer is referred 
to casually in the French journals. They could 
scarcely be expected to know much of him 
either as a painter or as a social celebrity, as 
which he perhaps merits more notice than as 
a painter. With the death of Mr. Charles 
Landseer pass away many old Academy tradi- 
tions. Mr. Landseer was probably what they 
term here the “dean” of the Academy. He 
was born but six years after the death of Rey- 
nolds; and his father, Mr. John Landseer, the 
well-known archeologist and engraver, who 
died, it seems to us, but the other day, must 
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have well remembered seeing, —for unforta- 
nately he could not hear, — the stately Sir 
Joshua Reynolds on the occasion of his deliver. 
ing his last lecture at the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House. 














THE NEW CANAL. 


THanks tothe active energy of M. de Lesseps, 
not a day has been lost since the meeting of the 
Paris Geographical Congress some weeks back, 
which determined the question and many of the 
details of the Panama Canal, which is to separate 
the two Americas. M. de Lesseps has within a 
few days visited, in company with Mr. Appleton, 
@ number of French cities, in each of which au 
enthusiastic welcome has been given to the pro- 
jector of the Suez Canal, who has now come 
forward as so active a promoter of the new 
American canal, which he promises the engi- 
neering world will be completed before six 
years’ time. On the 14th inst. M. de Lesseps 
was received by the Geographical Society of 
Rouen, and the lecture delivered by the eminent 
engineer was more than once interrupted by the 
enthusiastic applause of the large assembly. 
M. de Lesseps happily possesses the power of 
expressing his thoughts ably and with facility ; 
his style is simple; and, above all, his state- 
ments are set forth with a clearness and con- 
fidence that leave no room for doubt. It is to 
this fact that is due the immense popularity of 
M. de Lesseps and the confidence with which 
his predictions are accepted. 

The enterprise is to commence very shortly, 
the scientific congress having agreed that in the 
first week in August a enbscription is to be 
opened. The commission has estimated the 
maximum of the expense at a milliard of francs 
(40 millions sterling), and 36,000 workmen are 
to be employed during the five or six years that 
the works last. Fortunately, as M. de Lesseps 
gracefully remarked at Rouen, the piercing of 
the Isthmus of Panama will not be so difficult 
as that of the Isthmus of Suez, owing to the 
bonds of friendship and the recollections of old 
brotherhood that exist between France and 
America; and it is, doubtless, as a compliment 
to that country that M. de Lesseps’s little 
daughter, a child of six years of age, will, by 
means of electricity, demolish the first obstacle 
of the Isthmus, as did, if we remember rightly, 
the daughter of President Hayes, the famons 
passage of Hell Gate, near New York. 

It may be imagined in the midst of what 
applause M. de Lesseps announced in his speech 
at Rouen a few days back, that he invited the 
company present to meet him again three years’ 
hence, on the day of the first voyage by a French 
punt through the new canal. Everything augurs 
for the best in the new enterprise, which it may 
be imagined M. de Lesseps would earnestly 
desire to see terminated; indeed, his admirers 
express such hope in his energy that they 
openly announced the only possibility of his suc- 
cumbing when some further project,—perhaps 
the opening up of the great African Continent, in 
which he takes so active an interest,—shall 
have completed the trio of the noble enterprises 
of a life devoted so generously for the benefit of 
future generations. 

But M. de Lesseps is not the only aged 
enthusiast in France who has aided by his 
powerful influence the work of the new canal, 
so typical an enterprise of this teeming century. 
At a recent solemn masonic meeting of the 
French and Scotch lodge, Clemente Amitié, 
held in Paris on the occasion of the fourth 
anniversary of the initiation of M. Littré, the 
illustrious Academician, a meeting, honoured by 
the presence among many other notabilities of 
M. Gambetta, M. Ferry, and M. de Lesseps, M. 
Littré, prevented by illness from attending the 
ceremony, addressed to his “brothers” a letter 
of excuse, not alone expressing a formal regret, 
but containing a glowing glorification of mo- 
dern industry, and particularly of the great 
enterprise of the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

What was but the other day, as the veteran 
Academician remarked, but a bold initiative, a 
mere projected scheme, became a hope when 
the learned explorers to whom was entrusted 
the duty of studying the circumstances and 
conditions of the several projects put forward, 
returned, not without however more than one 
valuable life having been sacrificed in the dan- 
gerous exploration, and now the project is 
almost realised. The plans are accepted, the 
financial combinations have already commenced, 
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and soon will be struck the first blows which 
will unite two oceans, by an enterprise, one 
the glories of the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a great project, simple in its conception, 
laborious in its execution, beneficial for ever in 
its results, 

Christopher Columbus, adventuring into the 
unknown immensity of the Atlantic, believed by 
that road to gain the East Indies, but his ad- 
vance was barred by the long stretch of the 
Americas from pole to pole, with their narrow 
strip of land connecting the two halves and 
effectually opposing a barrier to further pro- 
gress westwards. 

Bat the man of modern times can no longer 
hear the sound of the waves of two oceans 
beating on shores so near, and yet so far sepa- 
rated without his active intelligence imagining 
in what manner the obstacles may be cut 
through. To conceive and carry out enter- 
prises of such magnitude, savants, geologists, 
and engineers, aided by all the powerful army 
of modern machinery and immense capital, are 
absolutely necessary. 

Science and industry in concert, undertake 
to change, in a given place, the system of the 
terrestrial globe. The man of the present day 
brings unhesitatingly to bear his active hand, 
and, turning the sense of a fine Latin verse, he 
has the right to believe himself engendered for 
the wkole human race (toti genitum se credere 
mundo), to feel himself capable of embracing 
the whole system of his home, and modify it 
according to his views and profit. 

When the first Montgolfiére rose into the air 
in Paris, in the presence of an astonished crowd, 
an old lady of quality cried,—“ They will dis- 
cover when I am dead the secret of avoiding 
death.” That secret has not been found; but 
modern science has advanced, and daily ad- 
vances more rapidly into the workshop of nature 
and her processes, and extracts from it powers 
which multiply indefinitely the means at our 
disposal, so insignificant in our origin, so potent 
in the present day. 

Society becomes each year richer, and each 
year presents itself to the thoughtful as a grow- 
ing difficulty, the best employment of these 
riches. In the international disorder in which 
at present is plunged so many nations of the 
world, when it would be desirable that the real 
benefits, such as we possess, should not be com- 
promised lightly. Everything which serves to 
shackle selfish or ill-regulated impulses in rulers, 
or in people, should be looked upon with satis- 
faction ; and nothing gives greater promise to 
the needs of security than these gigantic and 
cosmopolitan enterprises, which, appealing to 
the world at large, render the community a 
service that is incalculable. 

Recognised as powers which must be taken 
into consideration, they establish beneficial 
neutralities which circumscribe the battle-fields 
of the world, and impose limits on the spread of 
their terrible destruction. It would almost seem 
as if the genins of the present hour had delibe- 
rately placed in contrast the double spectacle of 
the great wars and great enterprises of which 
we are now witnesses, like the Jupiter of the 
lliad seizing his golden scales to weigh the des- 
tinies of the heroes, as if that genius had taken 
its shining scales to weigh out before the world 
the work of conquest and of labour. 

But the other day the cannon roared along 
the Balkans; for religion, for panslavism, for 
aggrandisement, Russia had drawn her sword, 
and, after her victory, Russia binds up her 
wounds and looks hopefully forward to the day 
when they will be cicatrised. 

And now an expedition is being prepared 
resolutely to attack the Isthmus of Panama. 
Whatever may be the unforeseen difficulties and 
obstacles met with, we may rest assured that 
they will be overcome; and commerce will 
avail itself of a new highway which nature had 

till now refused it, and increasing prosperity 
will follow in this great track traced by our 
engineers. Must we be astonished if the genius 
of the hour shows with pride the two scales of 
its golden balance ? 

This warm and glowing letter of M. Littré 
has met in France with universal applause, and 
cannot fail in other countries than his own to 
supply ample matter for the consideration of 
the thonghtfal. It is in this particular that 
such noble and durabie enterprises, of interest 
to the world at large, deserve so much more 
consideration than is at present given to them, 
and in which they are so often set aside for 
pettier and more selfish aims. It has, with 
reason, been remarked that the future lies in the 


hands of the engineer, and each day tends more 


of | to prove the truth of this fact in the interest we 


are called upon to devote to the examination of 
fresh projects which but a quarter of a century 
since seemed of apparently impossible comple- 
tion. It is for the Governments of the world, 
instead of shackling the international action of 
the thoughtful and the practical, whose common 
patriotism consists in the advance of intelli. 
gence and prosperity for the world at large, to 
aid each other in this great work which it is the 
duty of each of us individually to help on and 
remit as worthy trustees to future generations. 








SOME FEATURES OF ANCIENT 
ENGINEERING.* 


Mopern research among the ruins of anti- 
quity is steadily relegating to the old civilisation 
many things that we formerly thought belonged 
only to modern times. Almost all the materies 
of our present civilisation originated among the 
ancients, the peculiar distinction of modern 
times being the wider and more rapid diffusion 
of our inheritance from the past and the work- 
ing it over into new forms. The various textile 
fabrics of cotton, linen, silk, and wool that we 
now use, for example, were perfectly well 
known to the Egyptians of 4,000 years ago; 
but the cotton-gin, the power-loom, and the 
steam-engine have increased their forms and 
variety, and put them in the hands of every one. 
We find the same thing true of engineering 
science. Canals, artificial harbours, stone 
bridges, aqueducts, drainage systems, high-class 
roads, involving cuttings, embankments and 
tunnels, and stone, brick, and wooden building 
construction of all varieties existed then as 
now; but the modern engineering methods 
differ widely from those employed by the 
ancients. The ancient harbour of Ostia, 
a magnificent work, protected from the 
sea triremes and craft well adapted for 
navigation in the Mediterranean, while the 
stone docks of Liverpool harbour the ocean 
steamer and the enormous ironclad man-of-war. 
The substructure of the modern railroad is very 
much the same as the old Roman military road, 
but in our hands its scope and efficiency have 
been vastly increased. A recent engineering 
achievement, the transport of an Egyptian 
obelisk from Alexandria to London, and its 
erection on the Thames embankment, illustrates 
very well, I think, our indebtedness to antiquity, 
and not less our progress. That we should, in 
this nineteenth century, re-erect, with pomp 
and ceremony, & monument set up in Egypt 
ages ago, isthe strongest kind of a compliment 
to the ancients. It may well be doubted 
whether our successors of twenty-five centuries 
hence will think any of our efforts of this kind 
worth carrying 4,000 miles and re-erecting. Of 
the manner in which it was accomplished,—the 
iron caisson-like boat, so admirably designed ; 
the ease with which it was swung on its iron 
trunnions and placed on its pedestal,—we may 
justly feel proud; still the fact remains that 
the fait accompli, the end reached, was the same 
as that of its original designer. How the 
Egyptians raised their obelisks we do not yet 
know, beyond the fact that they were familiar 
with the simple machines, the inclined plane, 
&c.; understood the use of cordage, and had 
command of unlimited manual labour in the 
shape of captives taken in war. 

We should naturally expect to find the con- 
structive uses of the simpler building materials, 
stone, brick, and wood, highly developed among 
the ancients, and this we find to be. the case. 
In this direction I shall consider, first, the struc- 
tures found in Western Asia. 

The earliest civilisation in this region of which 
we have any records was the Chaldean, and was 
central in the lower part of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. This region is alluvial in character, 
with no stone, but abundance of clay, and was 
subject to frequent inundation. The building 
material, consequently, was mainly brick, and 
the important structures were built on plat- 
forms raised above the general level of the 
plain. The temple at Mughier was built with 
parallel sides of 98 ft. and 133 ft. in length, and 
about 40 ft. high. The material used was small 
sun-dried brick, laid in bitumen, faced with 
kiln-dried brick. The bricks of the upper story 
were laid in a cement of lime and ashes. The 
bricks used in this and similar structures were 
stamped with the name of the king. In the 


° By Mr. George Burnham, Jun., C.E., read at a meet- 








uppermost story glazed tiles and copper nails 
have been discovered. The temple of Abu 
Shahrein (these, of course, are modern names) 
rests on a platform of beaten clay, cased with a 
massive wall of sandstone and limestone, 20 ft, 
thick in places. From the platform to the 
summit of the first story extends a marble 
staircase, composed of small polished blocks, 
22 in. by 13 in. by 44 in., fastened by copper 
bolts to the bed of sun-dried bricks, on which 
the staircase rests. 

Of these edifices Rawlinson says,—* No build. 
ings in the world, not even the pyramids, are 
more deficient in external ornament. The but. 
tresses and air-holes, that alone break the uni- 
formity of the walls, are intended for utility 
only.” A brick burial. vault at Mugheir ig 
interesting, as exhibiting what we may call a 
rudimentary arch. The vault is of sun-dried 
brick, laid in mud, 7 ft. long, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, 
and 5 ft. high. The sides slope gently outwards 
as they ascend until the springing line is reached, 
when the successive layers of brick are pushed 
towards each other until they meet. 

The Chaldean ascendency in the East lasted 
from about 2200 to 1500 B.C., after which time 
the Assyrians became masters of the situation, 
remaining so until about 650 B.C. The centre 
of activity now advanced to the upper portion 
to the upper portion of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. At Nineveh, according to Diodorus, the 
wall surrounding the city was 100 ft. high, and 
so broad that three chariots might drive around 
side by side. Xenophon, who passed close b 
on his famous retreat with the ten thousand, 

uts the height at 150 ft. and the width at 50 ft. 

e actual greatest height of the ruins at 
present is 46 ft., and from the immense mass of 
débris, the computation of Diodorus is probably 
not far from the truth. The width of the 
crumbled mass is from 100 ft. to 200 ft. The 
construction seems to have been as follows: up 
toa certain height (50 ft. according to Xenophon) 
the walls were composed of neatly hewn blocks 
of fossiliferous limestone, smoothed and polished 
on the outside. Above this the material was 
sun-dried bricks. The grand halls of the As. 
syrian palaces constituted their principal feature. 
In the palace of Esarhaddon, the son of Sen- 
nacherib, the hall was intended to pass all its 
predecessors. Its length was to be 1665 ft., its 
breadth 62 ft., making an area of over 10,000 
square feet. The builder appears to have been 
unable to roof the hall, and was obliged to 
divide it by a wall down the middle, which, 
though he broke it in an unusual avay, and kept 
it some distance from the ends of the apart- 
ment, still had the actual effect of subdividing 
the room. The method of roofing these palaces 
isnot certainly known; some investigators holding 
that brick vaulting was used, while others think 
that wooden beams were employed. Others, 
again, imagine that the portions near the walls 
only were covered, leaving the centre open for 
light and air. 
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The masonry at Khorsabad was of three kinds: 
That of the palace mound, forming a portion of 
the outer defence, was composed entirely of 
stone, square hewn, of great size, laid dry and 
backed with brick. The bond is made up of 
stretchers, alternating with double headers ; the 
re-inforced corner and the bonding of the stone 
into the brick backing are points worthy of 
notice. The stones measure from 2 yards to 3 
yards in length, 3 ft. in width, and 5 ft. to 6 ft. 
in height. The rest of the defences were of 
inferior character. The material was stone, but 
not so carefully hewn. Stone only was used, 
the lowest course being rough rubble work; 
above this were two courses of carefully squared 
stones, about 1 ft. long and 6 in. wide, placed on 
end, cate being taken to break joints. 

Although the ancient architectural construc- 
tion was mainly trabeate in its nature, the old 
notion that the round arch was of Roman and 
the pointed arch of Gothic origin has been dissi- 
pated by the spade of the Eastern archwologist. 
I have already spoken of the elementary arch 
of the Chaldeans, but the Assyrians used the 
true arch. All the Assyrian arches hitherto 
unearthed are of brick. Round arches are found 
both in crude and kiln-dried material, the bricks 
in every case having the proper wedge-sha 
section, with curved extrados and intrados. 
These arches are almost wholly found in under- 
ground construction, as drains, &., the greatest 
span hitherto discovered being 15 ft. They are 
mostly semicircular. The only pointed arch 
found by Mr. La is in a drain under the 
N.W. Palace of Nimrnd, and is very peculiar in 
its construction. The bricks used are ordinary 
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rectangular bricks. The arch is keyed with two 
layers of bricks, with their beds horizontal. The 
mortar joints are, of course, slightly wedge- 
shaped. 

The faults of Assyrian construction are not 
less interesting than its merits. Although there 
was plenty of stone at hand, they used sun-dried 
bricks, merely faced with stone, because they 
had learned a certain style in the alluvial Baby- 
lonia, and having brought it with them to a 
country far less fitted for it, they raised in 
comparatively hilly Assyria the type of build- 
ing that was the natural outgrowth of the flat, 
stoneless plain that was their primitive abode. 
The earthen platforms upon which they built 
must inevitably have bulged and settled sooner 
or later; the problem of the retaining wall that 
still troubles the engineer proved fatal to many 
an Assyrian constractor. Hence, while the 
massive buildings of Egypt stand to-day, the 
Assyrian palaces are almost shapeless ruins. 
That the Assyrian king so frequently destroyed 
the palace of his predecessor, and built afresh, 
is probably due to the rapid decay of the edifice 
rather than a mere desire to excel his fore- 
runner. That they found no difficulty in trans- 
porting large stones is evidenced by their bas 
reliefs. A bas relief at Koyunjik shows a boat 
loaded with such freight proceeding down a 
river. The lower part of the craft is made of 
inflated skins, to which are lashed logs for the 
flooring. 

The colossal human-headed bulls, of such 
frequent occurrence in Assyrian art, and which 
weighed many tons, were placed on the top of 
artificial platforms, from 30 ft. to 80 ft. high. 
From the fact that they finished the detail of the 
statue before transport shows that they were 
perfectly confident of their ability to move it 
without mishap. The bas-reliefs illustrate in 
the most detailed manner the way in which this 
was effected. The colossus was placed on a 
huge wooden sledge, and was cased with a net- 


work of spars, crossing at right angles, lashed | q 


at the intersections. In this casing the figure 
was carefully wedged, to prevent any motion. 
Guy-ropes were attached to the top of the 
casing, and were held taut by parties of 
labcurers on either side. Besides these, wooden 
forks or props were applied lower down, also 
held by parties of men. The front of the sledge 
was curved upward, to enable it to rise easily 
upon the wooden rollers continually placed 
before it. The motive power was applied by 
large cables, to which gangs of men were 
attached by straps passing over one shoulder 
and under the other, and fastened to the main 
cables,—an arrangement enabling them to use 
their weight and strength to the best advan- 
tage. The cables were fastened to the sledge at 
four projecting pins or trunnions by a knot of 
peculiar construction. To start the mass a 

wooden lever was applied behind. To get 
the full benefit of the lever, ropes were fastened 
to the upper end, which could not otherwise 
have been reached. An Egyptian sculpture 
near El] Bersheh shows a colossal statue in 
process of transport, the means employed being 
very similar to the foregoing. On the knees of 
the figure stands a man, probably ing time 
and giving out the words of a song. At the 
prow of the sledge a man is pouring something 
from a vase, perhaps grease. Platoons of sol- 
diers accompany the march. A number of men 
are delineated carrying water (or possibly 
grease) and unknown implements. Task-masters 
and reliefs of men follow. We have seen that 
the Assyrians, who came into power 1150 B.C., 
knew the brick arch, but we find that it existed 
in Egypt as early as 1540 B.C. The stone arch 
is found there, constructed about 600 B.C. 

The last rulers of Western Asia, before the 
advent of Alexander, were the Persians, from 
553 B.C. to 333 B.C. These Aryian Persians 
did not follow their Semitic predecessors in all 
their architectural forms, but originated a style 
that is suggestive of the Greek, using the 
column very largely. : 

A curious edifice, belonging probably to the 
later Achemenian times, is a square tower, 
composed of large blocks of marble cut with 
great exactness, and joined together without 
any mortar or cement of any kind. The build- 
ing is 36 ft. high and 24 ft. square. The door- 
way is not at the bottom, but half-way up, and 
must have been reached by a flight of steps. 
The most interesting feature, however, from our( 
point of view, is the roof, which consists of four 
large slabs of stone, reaching entirely across 
from side to side, and measuring about 24 ft. in 


from the diagonal lines, and were originally 
clamped together in a very careful manner by 
iron clamps. 

I shall pass by Egyptian stonework, not be- 
cause it is less worthy of notice than that of 
Western Asia, being, on the contrary, much 
more remarkable, but because for that very 


you are doubtless familiar with its general 
character. As to the mechanical methods used, 
however, a few words may be of interest. In 
blocks of very great length, as the columns at 
Fateereh, which are about 60 ft. long and 8 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, certain pieces of stone were left 
projecting from the sides, like the trunnions of 
a gun, to which the ropes were attached. The 
largest of the obelisks, which is at the temple of 
Karnak, weighs about 297 tons, and was brought 
about 138 miles from the quarry to where it now 
stands, and those taken to Heliopolis passed over 
a space of about 800 miles. The method em- 
ployed was the same as that already described 
in the case of the colossus. The skill of the 
Egyptians was not confined to the mere moving 
of great weights. Their knowledge of me- 
chanism is shown in the erection of the obelisks 
and in the position of large stones raised to a 
considerable height and adjusted with the utmost 
precision ; sometimes in places where the space 
will not admit of the use of the inclined plane. 
Some of the most remarkable are the lintels and 
roofing stones of the large temples, the lofty 
doorway leading into the great hall at Karnak 
being covered with sandstone blocks 40 ft. 10 in. 
long and 5 ft. 2 in. square. In one of the quar- 
ries of Siene is a granite obelisk which, having 
been broken in the centre after it was finished, 
was left in the exact spot where it was separated 
from the rock. From the dimensions of the 
quarry, and the situation of the stone, it must 
have been lifted bodily, as was the case also 
with the other stones taken from the same 


uarry. 

The use of the canal for irrigation, water 
supply, and inland navigation was developed in 
the Hast at a very early date. Rain was infre- 
quent, and while there was plenty of water in 
the rivers, the very existence of the people 
depended upon their ability to conduct it to 
their lands. Innumerable mounds, in regions 
now desolate, show how large a population they 
sustained. Huge dams were thrown across the 
Tigris in various places, one of which (the Awai) 
still remains, seriously impeding the navigation 
of theriver. It is formed of large masses of 
squared stones united together by iron clamps. 

In the tract of land lying between the river 
Zab and the Tigris near their junction, in which 
was situated the important town of Calah, a 
tract which was partly alluvial, but more gene- 
rally of secondary formation, hard gravel, sand- 
stone, and conglomerate, are the remains of a 
canal, undoubtedly Assyrian. The first portion 
of this canal is tunnel-work, the remainder 
being open cutting. Its total length is about 
twenty-five miles. 

The great Egyptian canal, from Bubastis (the 
modern Bebays) on the Nile, to the Gulf of 
Suez, anticipated the great work of our times, 
—the Suez Canal. The present canal, indeed, 
follows the course of its ancient predecessor for 
some distance at the Suez end. Herodotus 
says it was commenced by Neco (about 610 B.C.), 
and that it was four days’ journey in length, and 
broad enough to admit two triremes abreast. 
At the mouth of the canal were slucies, by 
which it could be opened or closed according to 
circumstances. Though filled with sand, its 
direction is still easily traced, running nearly 
east, about thirty-three miles from Bubastis, 
and then 8.8.E. sixty-three miles more to the 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf. The date 
assigned by Herodotus for this work is probubly 
much too recent, as monuments of Rameses II. 
(1350 B.C.) are found on its banks. 

Among the most famous feats of ancient 
military engineering were the canal and bridge 
of Xerxes. On account of a former disaster to 
his fleet in rounding Mount Athos (a stormy 
promontory resembling our Cape Hatteras in 
this particular, and which Greek sailors still 
dread to pass), Xerxes determined to cut through 
the peninsula by a canal twelve furlongs across, 
the neck of the peninsula being {comparatively 
level. The work was done by the neighbouring 
peoples, each nationality doing a certain portion. 
Herodotus, who seems to have been an historian, 
with considerable engineering sense, says :— 
“The sides fell in continually, as could not but 





length, 6 ft. in width, and from 18 in. to 3 ft. in 


thickness. The slabs are cut to slope each way| at the top than it was required to be at the 


reason it has been more generally discussed, and | 


































































bottom. The Phoenicians, however, showed 
their usual skill by making the part assigned to 
them twice as wide at the top as it was required 
to be at the bottom.” The other work that I 
have mentioned was a pontoon bridge across the 
Hellespont, from Abydos to Sestos, for the 
transport of his enormous army. The channel 
at this point is about one mile and a half broad. 
A storm having destroyed the first bridge, 
Xerxes gave orders that the Hellespont should 
receive 300 lashes, and that a pair of fetters 
| Should be cast into it. Herodotus says that the 
_lashers uttered these words while scourging the 
| Hellespont :—“ Thon bitter water, thy lord lays 
on thee this punishment because thou hast 
| wronged him without a cause, having suffered 
no evil at thy hands; verily, King Xerxes will 
| cross thee whether thou wilt or no. Well dost 
| thou deserve that no man should honour thee 
| with sacrifice, for thou art in truth a treacherous 
}and unsavoury river.” While this interesting 
| Ceremony was in progress, he likewise com- 
| manded that the overseers (engineers ?) should 
lose their heads,—a fate that should reconcile 
the engineer of to-day to his lot. The work 
was finally completed as fellows,—I quote from 
the historian again:—“They joined together 
triremes and penteconters, 360 to support the 
bridge on the side towards the Euxine (Black) 
Sea, and 314 to sustain the other, placed at 
right angles to the sea, and in the direction of 
the Hellespont channel, relieving, by these means, 
the tension of the shore cables. Having joined 
the vessels, they moored them with anchors of 
unusual size. . . . . A gap was left in the pente- 
conters in no fewer than three places, to afford 
for passing boats. When all this was 

done, the cables were made taut on the shore by 
the help of wooden capstans; this time, instead 
of using the two materials separately, they 
assigned to each bridge six cables, two of white 
flax and four of papyrus. Both cables were of 
the same size and quality, but the flaxen were 
the heavier, weighing not less than a talent to 
the cubit. When the bridge was complete, 
trunks of trees were sawn into planks and 
placed side by side upon the tightened cables, 
and fastened upon the top. This done, brush- 
wood was brought and arranged upon the 
planks, after which earth was brought and 
heaped upon the brushwood, and the whole 
trodden down into a solid mass. Lastly, a 
bulwark was set up on either side of this cause- 
way, of such a height as to prevent the sumpter 
beasts and the horses from seeing over it and 
taking fright at the water.” 
I shall treat very briefly of the Roman works, 
as these are well known, The Cloaca Maxima, 
or great sewer of Rome, ascribed to the last 
three kings, i.¢., about 520 B.C., ia still pre- 
served for a distance of 1,000 ft., and still con- 
ducts the drainage from the Capitoline and 
Palatine hills to the Tiber. It is probable that 
the Etruscans were the designers of this and 
| other early Roman works, as this remarkable 
nation was already far advanced in civilisation 
when the Romans were ignorant rusties. An 
arched vault of tufa, with arches of travertine 
inserted into it at intervals of 10ft., covers the 
canal, which is about 20ft. wide. The original 
height was 12 ft., now reduced to from 6 ft. te 
7 ft., by silting, in spite of frequent cleanings. 
To prevent inundations or reclaim arable lands 
lakes and marshes were drained by works called 
emissaria. These were either open or covered, 
and involved in some instances a considerable 
amount of tunnel-work. 
The drainage of Lacus Fucinas, which was 
subject to dangerous inundations, was planned 
by Cesar, but not executed until the time of 
Claudius (9 B.C.—54 A.D.), The wholeZbasin 
was laid dry, this being effected by a shaft cut 
through the solid rock from the lake to the 
river Levis (now Garigliano), which discharges 
into the Mediterranean. The tunnel was 15,000 
Roman feet in length, 9 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high. 
Vertical shafts were sunk for the removal of the 
débris, and inclined shafts for the ascent or 
descent of the workmen. The solidarity of the 
Roman empire allowed the construction of roads 
that would not have been possible in discon- 
nected Greece. The nature of the ground was 
ulmost wholly disregarded as influencing the 
alignment of the road. Mountains were cut or 
tunnelled, depressions filled, deep valleys or 
rapid streams spanned by bridges of bold 


design. 
Of tannels I will mention the so-called Grotto 
of Posilippo, near Naples, which is still used. 











happen, since they made the width no greater 


It is 2,300 ft. long by 20, ft. wide, arched at 
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both ends, with spans of 81 ft. and 84 ft. The 
material pierced is solid rock. 

The Via Appia, below the village of Ariccia, 
runs for some distance on an embankment faced 
with freestone, with massive balustrades and 
seats on both sides. Arched culverts occur at 
intervals. The roads were either strewn with 
sand or gravel, or paved with solid stones. In 
the latter case polygonal stones, usually basalt, 
were used. The raised footways, when they 
occur, were generally made of the softer 
common tufa. The middle of the road was 
crowned for drainage. Add rails and cross-ties 
to this section, and suppose the grade to have 
been within certain limits, and you will see at 
once how closely we approach the ancients in one 
respect, and how widely we differ from them in 
another regard. If we except our iron framing 
(for they understood wooden framing, and 
reached @ point in stonework to which we have 
never attained), our predecessors originated the 
constructive forms which we have so greatly 
extended, and use in such a different manner. 





LOCHMABEN TOWN HALL. 


An appropriate addition has just been made 
to the new Town-hall of Lochmaben. Some 
time since ex-Provost Dinwoodie and Mr. 
Cruickshanks (of Broomhill) suggested to some 
local gentlemen that the Bruce window in the 
‘Town-hall would be much improved by the sub- 
stitution of ornamental for the plain-glass side 
windows. The proposal was heartily entered 
into, and the requisite money provided by 
donations. Mr. Ballantine, of Edinburgh, was 
entrusted with the commission, and completed 
it last week. The glass is ornamented in a 
style in keeping with the Bruce window. In 
the centre of the left window is a representation 
of the patron saint of the burgh, “ St. Magda- 
ene,” with the inscription, “ Burgi de Lochmaben, 
commune ville est.” The centre piece of the 
right window contains the “ scales,” the inscrip- 
tion being “ Post nubila phebus,’—within one 
scale Suwm, and in the other Cutque. The 
gentlemen who have interested themselves in 
this matter have done so well that they are now 
expected to take up the proposal to insert a 
«‘ Wallace window” in the other end of the hall. 








THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, RUE DES 
TOURNELLES, PARIS. 


Tue large and highly-decorated Synagogue in 
the Rue des Tournelles, Paris, covers an area 
of about 1,930 métres; the facade (severe in 
character), measuring 22 métres in extent, is 
decorated with sculptured emblems of the 
Jewish faith, such as branches of palm, sacred 
trumpets, as also Hebrew inscriptions: it is sur- 
mounted by a semicircular frontal, at the top of 
which are placed the tables of the law. The 
sculpture is due to MM. Germain and Watrinelle, 
the masonry being confided to a society called 
the “Entreprise.” The interior is composed 
of a large central nave (conducting to the 
sanctuary), which is reserved for men, as also 
the two sides underneath the first gallery, and 
capable of seating over 600 persons. The two 
galleries, which are reached by stone staircases 
leading from the vestibule, are capable of con- 
taining between 600 and 700 people, and one 
reserved for the female portion of the congrega- 
tion, the lower one for regular attendants, and 
the upper one for school children and passing 
worshippers. The synagogue is lighted by 
means of large circular windows on the top and 
sides of the vaulted roof. The decorations are 
completed by Jewish emblems, and by a series 
of quotations, in Hebrew, from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, designed and arranged by the learned 
Orientalist, M. Rollet; these decorations, in 
light bronze, stand out, in quiet relief, on a 
ground of soft and sober colour, producing a very 
harmonious effect. The total cost of construction, 
including the apartment of the chief rabbi of 
France (for it is here he resides), amounted to 
the round sum of 40,0001., out of this must be 
reckoned between 2,000]. and 3,000l. for the 
furniture, and 10,0001. for the ironwork supplied 
by Eiffel & Co. Our information has been 
obtained through the kindness of M. Varcollier, 
the architect, who is official architect for the 
Fourth Arrondissement of Paris. We give a 
view of the Interior, and will illustrate the 
Exterior in an early number. In noticing this 
synagogue we are tempted to quote from George 


Eliot’s last work, and say that the Jews in 
France, as elsewhere, have exhibited “a feeling 
of race and a sense of corporate existence unique 
in their intensity.” 








MESSRS. DOULTON & CO.’S FACTORY 
ON THE ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 
LAMBETH. 


Tuer firm of Doulton & Co. was established 
upwards of sixty years ago, when the use of 
stoneware pottery was comparatively limited, 
being confined to articles for domestic uses, 
such as pitchers, bottles, jugs, pans, filters, &c., 
together with ink and blacking bottles, and 
vessels used in chemical manufacture ; whereas, 
at the present time, this industry is so important 
that there is now scarcely a trade in which the 
use of stoneware in some form is not required. 

The introduction of drain-pipes in stoneware 
some thirty years ago by this firm created quite 
a revolution in ull sanitary arrangements, each 
year adding new purposes to which these are 
applied, Messrs. Doulton’s factories alone turn- 
ing out annually upwards of 1,200 miles of pipes, 
from 3 in. to 30 in. in diameter. 

As each demand has arisen, this firm has 
applied itself to meet it, in most instances 
taking the initiative, factory being added to 
factory until at last have sprung up, in different 
parts of the country, no fewer than eight large 
works, in which are produced every kind of 
pottery from the most utilitarian to the most 
artistic, the latest of these buildings being the re- 
markable pile which forms the subject of our 
illustration. It consists of two large blocks and 
a fine chimney-shaft erected on a blue Stafford- 
shire brick foundation, faced with Fareham red 
bricks, with red and buff terra-cotta dressings. 
The use of terra-cotta as a building material is 
steadily on the increase, as the numerous and 
important works carried out with it in London 
alone amply testify. Its great advantages are 
scarcely yet fully recognised by architects ; its 
closeness of texture and impervious nature, 
when properly made and burnt, render it very 
suitable for our variable climate, as well as for 
the atmospheres loaded with acids so often met 
with in many of our manufacturing centres, 
which act eo destructively upon almost all kinds 
of stone, and more especially so when carving 
and ornament are attempted. 

The buildings themselves are nine stories in 
height, and are designed in the modern Gothic 
style, freely treated and enriched with mould- 
ings and foliation. Interspersed with the terra- 
cotta arecolumns, panels, bosses, &c., of salt-glazed 
coloured stone ware, known as “ Doulton ware.” 
This “ Doulton ware” is one of the late additions to 
the manufactures. Commenced in 1870, by two 
or three artists from the Lambeth School of 
Art, it has gone on increasing till some 100 or 
more students are employed by the firm in this 
branch alone. At first it was confined to vases, 
mugs, &c., but at present every conceivable 
kind of ornament is worked out in it with much 
skill and taste, and the buildings which we now 
illustrate prove that architecture itself may be 
enlivened by its rich, yet unobstrusive colour- 
ings. It is used for internal as well as external 
decorations ; some beautiful balusters are being 
at the present time prepared for the staircase 
of one of the public buildings in London. 
Amongst the other novelties is the intro- 
duction of hand-painted tiles as name and 
address panels. The name is usually left the 
natural colour of the clay as it comes from the 
kiln, the background being filled in with diaper 
work or other patterns in any colouring desired, 
and being executed on tiles of any sizes, straight 
or curved spaces may be covered, and the paint- 
ing, being under the glaze, is permanent. 

The buildings are erected in two blocks. The 
first block has a spacious show-room on the 
ground-floor, and is entered through a vestibule 
from the projecting porch which abuts on the 
Albert Embankment, the porch being supported 
on large columns in “ Doulton ware.” A por- 
tion of the first floor is also used as a show. 
room, and as a library and reading-room, in 
which references can be made to matters of 
interest pertaining to sanitary and other like 
work. The engine-room and boiler-house are 
situated in the basement. The remaining stories 
of this block are devoted to the extensive re. 
quirements necessary for the manufacture of 
sanitary fittings of every kind. Water-closets 





and lavatories are here shown with all the latest 
improvements in full working order. 


The second block is devoted entirely to the 
manufacture of terra cotta and the Lambeth 
fuience and Doulton impasto, the latter two 
being the last introductions in art-ware brought 
out by this firm. The Doulton ware (the other 
branch in their art-manufactures) requiring 
entirely different manipulation, is carried on in 
the High-street premises. The engine and boiler. 
house and the large clay-room and stores occupy 
the ground floors. The entrance and main 
staircase are placed in the tower, which properly 
forms the central feature of the elevation of this 
block, and gives access to the various work. 
shops and also to the studios at the top of the 
building. These studios are replete with eve 
convenience, and have attached to them cloak. 
rooms, dining-room, and museum for the use of 
the artistsemployed. The central compartments 
of this block are devoted to drying-rooms on a 
plan specially designed and used by Messrs. 
Doulton’s firm, which enables them to produce 
their works with much greater rapidity than has 
hitherto been attempted, and renders them to 
some extent independent of our varying climate. 

The chimney-shaft adjoining (which is not 
shown in the view) is built to carry off the 
smoke from several new kilns erected in con- 
nexion with the second block. It is built on 
solid concrete, 10 ft. thick and 25 ft. square, 
laid on the Thames gravel 17 ft. below the 
ground-line; the solid brick foundations on the 
concrete are 7 ft. deep and 17 ft. 8 in. square; 
the shaft itself is square on plan, with a circular 
chimney of 9 in. brickwork carried up inside for 
the first 50 ft. in firebrick. This shaft is 6 ft. 
in diameter for 150 ft., diminishing in the next 
50 ft. to 5 ft. 3 in. diameter, and is thence 
parallel to the top. Of the hollow spandrel 
corners one is formed into a staircase of com- 
munication with the gallery near the top by 
means of foot-irons, 2 ft. long, laid so as to turn 
spirally one turn in every 6 ft.; a 4}-in. air- 
space is left between the inner and outer 
shafts. The total height above the top of the 
concrete is 233 ft. The red brick shaft above 
the second weathering of the baseshows 87 ft. 6 in. 
of clear brickwork, diminishing from 12 ft. square 
to 9 ft. square under the corbels of the balustered 
gallery; the terra-cotta shaft showing above 
the gallery is 31 ft. high. Two copper lightning 
conductor-bands are connected with four bands 
carried completely round the top of the shaft, 
and these have two points above the balustrading, 
and two points above the top of the chimney. 

The plans of the respective blocks essentially 
differ, in consequence of the widely divergent 
requirements of each, but it was from the first 
determined that the exterior of each building 
should not only harmonise with the other, but 
also with the building at the corner of High- 
street, illustrated in our issue of December 9th, 
1876. 

The instructions given to Messrs. Waring & 
Nicholson, of Parliament-street, who have acted 
as architects for Messrs. Doulton in their 
numerous bfildings for the past thirty years, 
were to utilise, as far as possible, the terra-cotta 
details, already designed by Messrs. Wilkinson & 
Tarring, of Basinghall-street, then partly manu- 
factured for the new studio in High-street, 
already mentioned. 

Mr. J. Prim was responsible for the machinery; 
Messrs. Doulton supplied all the materials them- 
selves; and Mr. Jno. Phillips, C.E , carried out 
the works without the intervention of a con- 
tractor until near their completion, when the 
present clerk of works, Mr. Wilkins, was per- 
manently put upon the staff. The ironwork was 
supplied by Messrs. Matt. T. Shaw & Co. 

Altogether, this group of buildings forms one 

of the most prominent features on the south side 
of the Thames, and is certainly one of the 
attractions of the Albert Embankment. 
Messrs. Doulton are the owners of the vacant 
lands between the Princes-street drawdock and 
the Embankment; we may, therefore, fully 
expect that Lambeth may calculate upon further 
improvements one day, the well-known enter- 
prise of Messrs. Doulton having already done 80 
much to add to the material prosperity of the 
parish, 








A New Railway Bridge—A marvel of 
engineering has just been thrown open to traffic. 
This is the new railway bridge over the Limfjord 
(Jutland). The bridge rests upon seven piers, 
which reach through boggy soil for 110 ft. 
before meeting with firm ground. Inthe centre 
is a swing bridge, only closed when trains are 
signalled; otherwise it is constantly open, to 





permit of the passage of ships. 
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THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, RUE DES TOURNELLES, PARIS.—— M. Varconiter, ARCHITECT. 
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Particulars of Foundations discovered March 31st, 1879, by Mr. 
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THE REMAINS OF PAUL’S CROSS. 


Sir,—Your interesting historical account of 
Paul’s Cross (see p. 777, ante) allows me to think 
that you would be glad to have some particulars 
of the remains themselves. For this purpose I 
send the accompanying drawing, with description 
attached. 

The size of the octagon from angle to angle 
was 40 ft., and the north wall of the old cathe. 
dral, which was parallel to the southern side of 
the Cross, was about 30 ft. distant from it. 

May I also take this opportunity of mention- 
ing the great pleasure I have had in reading 
that most philosophical article on the “ Develop- 
ment of Architectural Species” which appeared 
in the same number. F. C, Penrossg, 

*,* We have gladly published the plan and 
section sent by Mr. Penrose; the lines dotted 
are those which are supplied by measurement. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Penrose has marked 
permanently on the pavement the position of the 
Cross. The ground at this end of the cathedral 
has been laid out as a garden, and will be 


speedily opened to the public. A portion of the | 








ancient building can be seen. This formed the 
extreme south-east internal angle of the lower 
church, which extended underneath the greater 
part of the cathedral choir, and was called 
St. Faith’s Church. The four eastern bays, of 
which this angle formed a part, however, were 
not originally built as St. Faith’s Church, but 
as “Jesus Chapel.” This was added to St. 
Faith’s Church at the time of the Reformation. 
This relic, which Mr. Penrose has admirably 
preserved, was discovered on the 14th of May 
last. 








A RETROSPECT. 


Mr. Eprror,—As in the Golden Age, which, 
Tennyson says, “lies ever at our door,” and 
which consists in the enjoyment of “ possible” 
happiness we overlook or forget to profit by, so 
we often spend days in foreign lands in the 
minutest inspection of buildings, churches, and 
museums, whilst we neglect or give a very cur- 


sory glance at many an interesting and grand | 
old edifice in our own City well worth a pilgrim. | 
age from the West End. Improvements ir ' 


the City are going on, though very slowly, still 
surely; and for none can English people be 
more grateful than for those which St. Paul's is 
undergoing, and which are causing the cathe- 
dral to assume an aspect more consonant with 
its importance as the second great ecclesiastical 
building of the world, and the chief public mona- 
ment of the metropolis. 

For years, to lovers of art, and even to the 
ordinary lover of nicety, the entourage, with its 
unkempt “yard,” mutilated statue of Queen 
Anne, and rust-eaten railings, was @ positive 
eyesore, that repelled instead of inviting the 
passer-by. But now every inch of ground is 
being improved and beautified, and hopes are 
held out that the interior of the building may in 
time vie with its more gorgeous rivals abroad. 
Already the glitter of the gold ornamentation 
is emerging from the gloom of the roof, and 
frescoes and other paintings will, it is hinted, 
adorn the bare, denuded walls and dome, and 





give, let us hope, some of our greatest painters 
the opportunity of handing down to posterity 
enduring monuments of the talents they hold 
from the Creator. 
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Not only the cathedral, but the ground around 
it is so rich in historical recollections that one 
lingers ere entering, and recently an additional 
feature has beenadded. Peeping down a cavity 
a few stone steps are seen to lead to a remnant 
of the church burnt by the Great Fire of 1666. 
In another part, on the paving-stones, admirably 
arranged by the care of Mr. Penrose, some lines 
have been cut in the garden, of an octagon form, 
to mark out the spot where once stood the 
famous Peul’s Cross. It was in the northern 
part of the churchyard at the east end, and 
was used for religious, secular, and profane pur- 
poses. You have so recently and so well told 
its story that I may not now recur toit. The 
last sermon preached here in the presence of a 
sovereign was in 1633, and then down it went. 
Preachers sometimes came up from the uni- 
versity. A kind of inn, called the “ Shunamites’ 
House,” was kept by the church for the recep- 
tion of such preachers, and at one period they 
were allowed 45s. for a sermon, with meat, 
candles, fire, and lodgings, for five days. 

Busy and thronged as the spot seems now, 
yet, according to Bishop Earle, in his “ Miero- 
cosmographia (1629), it was then even more 
bustling still. ‘‘ Paul’s Walk,” he says, “is the 
land’s epitome, or you may cal it the lesser Lle 
of Great Brittaine. It is more than this, it is 
the world’s mass, which you may here discerne 
in its perfectest motion, justling and turning. 
It is a heap of stones and men, with a vast con- 
fusion of languages, and were the steeple not 
sanctified nothing liker Babel. It is the great 
exchange of all discourse, and no business what- 
soever but is here stirring and afoot.” In fact, 
before the Great Fire, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
was the most celebrated mart for books, and 
booksellers had shops at all the entrances of the 
Cathedral; even the church was intruded on, 
the chantry and other chapels diverted from 
their ancient purposes; some used as recep- 
tacles for stones and lumber, another for a 
school, another for a glazier, the windows in 
general broken. Parts of the vaults underneath 
occupied by a carpenter, the remainder held by 
the bishop, dean and chapter, and minor canons; 
one vault that ought to have been used as a 
burial-place was converted into a wine-cellar, 
and a way had been cut into it through 
the wall of the building itself. The irreverence 
common to the building seems to have pene- 
trated to the inside, and we read an odd note on 
the choristers, who seem to have been very 
naughty boys indeed. It is in a manuscript 
preserved in the archives of St. Paul’s, 1598, 
and runs thus :—“ We think it a verye neces- 
sarye thing that every quorister should bring 
with him to church a Testament in English, and 
torne to every chapter as it is daily read, or 
some other good and goodly prayer-booke, 
rather than spend their time in talke and 
hunting after spur-money, whereon they have 
set their whole mind, and do often abuse dyvers 
if they do not bestow somewhat on them” (spur- 
money was an exaction from people who entered 
the cathedral booted and spurred). The gentle- 
men of the quire were peremptory in their 
demand, and threatened imprisonment in the 
choir for the night to all who refused them a 
pecuniary gift. ‘‘In the upper quire, where 
the comon [communion] table doth stand, 
there is met unreverende people walking with 
their hattes on their hedde commonly all the 
service tyme, no man reproving them for it.” 
“It is a great disorder in the church that 
porters, butchers, water-bearers, and who not, be 
suffered in special service time to carry and 
recarry, Do man gainsaying them.” 

High time, indeed, for the Great Fire of 
London to sweep away the corruption of ages. 
Yet for a moment, ere reading Evelyn’s mag- 
nificent description, so vivid and so life-like, the 
olden days pass before us. The early struggles 
of the see from its foundation in 610; the last 
words of the grim Norman conqueror, who con- 
cluded the Charter, confirming its privileges with 
the words,—“ For I will that the church in all 
things be as free as I would my soul should be 
at the day of Judgment,” till the picture seems 
to culminate in the magnificent pageantry of the 
wedding of Prince Arthur and Katharine of 

m. The streets were one scene of splen- 
dour, but nothing to the interior of the cathe- 
dral, where ,“‘ the young bride of eighteen and 
her bridegroom of fifteen, both arrayed in 
white satin, were married by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by nineteen bishops and 
abbots mitred. “ Wonderful,” says Stow, “ was 
it to behold the riches of apparel worne that 
day. There also was the maior in a gown of 


crimson velvet, and his brethren in scarlet ; the 
bride’s train held by the queen’s sister and a 
100 ladies in costly apparel following.” 

Strange contrast to the scene on the 4th of 
September, 1666. Everywhere raging as a vast 
volcano flames were rising in crimson fury to 
the skies. “The streets in ashes. The stones 
of Paules flew like granados, ye melting lead 
running down the streets in a stream, the very 
pavements glowing with fiery redness, so no 
horse or man was able to tread on them, and the 
demolition had stopped all passages, so no help 
could be applied. The eastern wind drove still 
more impetuously the flames forward. Nothing 
but ye Almighty power God was able to stop 
them, for vaine was the help of man.” 

Then from out this destruction, like a phoonix, 
a fairer city rises, and to that great and good 
man, Sir Christopher Wren, was it given to 
complete, in thirty-five years, one of the noblest 
monuments of any age, and he is, as Virgil says 
(“quique sui memores alios fecere merendo”’), of 
those who have insured their remembrance by 
their deserts,—those who have embalmed their 
memories by benefits conferred upon the human 
race. 

This and much more passes through my mind 
as I gaze upon the remnant of the old build- | 
ing so tenderly guarded in the little pit-hole by , 
Mr. Penrose. C. 








MOUNT STUART HOUSE, BUTE, 


[Ave. 2, 1879. 


and dormers, and by the angle turrets which 
buttress the vaulted roof of the great staircase 
and the gables of the billiard-room. 

Above the second floor there is a stone balus. 
trade in front of an open gallery, which ig 
carried round the house, and on the garden 
front the roof projects over the gallery and ig 
supported on light iron pillars rising from the 
balustrade. Other effective features are the 
corbelled oriel windows of the apartments ap. 
propriated to the lord and lady of the manor 
and the balconies of the drawing-rooms. 

Operations have been commenced with the 
foundations, and an effort is to be made to have 
® portion of the mansion fit for occupation in 
two years’ time; but several years more must 
elapse before the building is completed, 








VIGNOLES’S PERMANENT WAY FOR 
TRAMWAYS. 


Mr. Henry Vicnores, Mem. Inst. C.E., having 
had many months’ experience upon the steam 
tramways of Paris, was led to the conclusion 
that the greatest difficulty to be encountered 
was the instability of the permanent way, and 
that, before the use of steam or other locomotive 
power could succeed on tramways, a much more 
efficient road must be adopted. He had like. 
wise had to inspect some of the London tram. 
ways lately, and became of opinion that even 
for horse traction, the present system of per- 





Tage mansion-house of Mount Stuart,—the 
patrimonial residence of the Marquis of Bute,— | 
which was erected in 1718 for the second Ear! ! 
of Bute, was destroyed by fire about two years | 
ago, and upon the site a new mansion is to be! 
erected of unusual magnificence. The reed, 
Marquis has embraced the opportunity of giving 
play to his well-known proclivity for seme | 
architecture, and has called to his aid Mr. 
Robert Anderson, A.R.S.A., who, both in prac- 
tice and theory, has shown his fitness for the 
work to be entrusted to him. 

The style adopted is of the Edwardian period, 
and ample means and abundance of space have 
been placed at the disposal of the architect, and 
he has made a liberal use of the resources at 
his command. 

The design shows a pile of buildings 120 ft. 
square, and each fagade will be a reflex of the 
internal arrangements, and present a different 
aspect to the spectator. The main entrance to 
the building is placed at an angle, and gives 
admittance into an outer lobby 22 ft. square, an 
ascent of a few steps leads through folding. 
doors to an inner lobby, with a richly-panelled 
ceiling and wainscotted walls, and having a 
great fireplace in front of the entrance-door. A 
large arched doorway to the right opens upon 
the great central hall, 60 ft. square, and sur- 
rounded by a Gothic arcade or cloister on all 
sides. The hall rises to the first-floor, and is 
covered by a vaulted roof, and lighted by three 
Pointed windows on each side. The lower 
arcade is also vaulted, and over the vaulting is 
@ corridor with coupled arched openings look- 
ing into the hall. This corridor is reached 
by the principal staircase, having a vaulted 
ceiling supported on a moulded central column. 
To the right and left of the hall are 
placed the dining and drawing rooms, each 
measuring 58 ft. by 22 ft. The latter looks out 
upon the gardens, and has at one end a minor 
drawing-room, communicating with a conserva- 
tory; and from the opposite end of the 
drawing-room access is obtained to the library. 
Access is obtained to the dining-room from the 
hall, through an ante-room, and at the opposite 
end is @ service-room in communication with the 
kitchen. 

The kitchen and offices are placed in the base- 
ment, though certain of the old out-buildings 
may be retained as auxilliary accommodation 
for servants. 

On the first floor there are spacious sitting. 
rooms for Lord and Lady Bute, the remainder 
being allotted to bed-rooms, as is also the third 
flat, which is reached by independent staircases. 
Over the great staircase is a billiard-room 
measuring 31 ft. by 265 ft. 

The external walls are to be double, with a 
vacant space of 1 ft. in breadth between with a 
view to prevent damp in this rather moist 
locality, and which may be taken advantage of 
for purposes of ventilation. The exterior walls 
of the first and second floors are to be built of 
@ reddish-coloured sandstone, and the upper 
story is to be formed of brick, with oak frames. 








The skyline is diversified by high-pitched roofs 


manent way generally adopted is very defective 
and not sufficiently durable, and that, when 
renewals are required, they can only be carried 
out at a great expense. He has accordingly 
devised ard patented a system which deserves 
investigation. 

The rail has a grooved head with a plain 
vertical web, held firmly by two bolts (with nuts 
and spring washers) to each chair, and the 
chairs are fastened securely to cross sleepers, 
placed at intervals of about 3 ft., the bolt-holes 
in the chairs being made oval to allow the free 
expansion and contraction of the rails. But the 
form of rail can be varied with the same kind 
of chair, by having, for instance, a small 
flange at the bottom of the web on the inside 
of the rail, with one #} in. bolt instead of 
two of §in.; by reducing the height of the 
rail to 5 in. and by increasing the thick- 
ness of the web to ¥;. In order to secure 
an accurate gauge, he considers the use of 
cross sleepers absolutely necessary; it is of 
the greatest importance for tramways, where 
the flanges of the car-wheels are required to 
run freely in the groove of the rail. But the 
cross sleepers are placed so much below the 
surface of the ground, embedded as they should 
be in concrete, that, practically, they will last 
thirty years or more, and they interfere in no 
way with the paving above. 

Companies about to lay down tramways 
should look into this system. 








Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Com .—A special meeting of the share- 
holders of the above company was held on 
Wednesday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
(the chair being occupied by the Hon. E. Ashley, 
M.P.) to consider a resolution to repeal the 
existing articles of association of the company, 
and to adopt certain other articles, and also to 
consider a resolution increasing the capital of 
the company by the sum of 250,0001. Mr. 
Baxter Langley, the late chairman of the com- 
pany, was present, by virtue of his right as a 
shareholder, and also Mr. Swindlehurst, the 
late secretary. The discussion upon the various 
amendments in the articles of association 
lasted nearly four hours, and upon the article 
giving the directors power to decline the 
transfer of shares to any person, a poll was 
demanded, resulting as follows:—In favour 
of the clause, 152 votes, representing 1,704 
shareholders; against 47, representing 523 share- 
holders, The resolution for the adoption of the 
new articles was then put and agreed to unani- 
mously.—The Chairman then moved the follow- 
ing resolution :—“ That the capital of the com- 
pany be increased by the sum of 250,0001., in 
25,000 preference shares of 101, each, carrying & 
non-cumulative preferential dividend of 4. 10s. 
per centum per annum, and that the =. 
be, and they are hereby authorised to issue 60 
shares, from time to time, to such persons 48 
they deem fit, and without first offering them 
pro rata to existing members.” Mr. Philpot 


seconded the resolution, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was agreed to. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Ar the meeting of the Court of Common 
Council on the 24th ult., the Court proceeded to 
consider the petition (presented on the 18th ult.) 
of various architects who submitted designs, 
praying that the Court would be pleased to refer 
the several designs to some independent eminent 
architect, with instructions to examine the 
same and to report on their merits, before a 
final selection and decision. 

The petitioners were again admitted to the 
bar of the Court, and Mr. Robert Walker once 
more submitted to a lively cross-examination 
by members. The petitioners were not pre- 
pared to say that the committee had not selected 
the best design for the purpose; they had not 
gone into that ; it would have been presumptuous 
for them to do so. They did not allege that the 
committee had been unfair in their selection ; 
only that sufficient professional advice had not 
been taken. They expected that an expert 
would have been called in to advise. Mr. 
Murray, the principal clerk in the office of the 
City architect, did not come to the subject with 
an open mind,—having been engaged on the 
City architect’s designs for the building; and 
he could not be considered so eminent a member 
of the profession as to be entitled to sit in 
judgment in such a competition. Compliance 
with the petition was moved, and a debate 
followed. 

Mr. G. M. Felton, the chairman of the School 
Committee, said that if the motion was carried 
seven months’ work of the committee would be 
entirely thrown away. Sir Charles Reed, the 
chairman of the London School Board, was on 
the committee, and he ought to know something 
of the internal necessities of a school. Dr. 
Abbott, the head-master, had been present at 
every meeting, and he had a letter with him 
from Dr. Abbott which stated that for his work 
the best design had been chosen. A practical 
builder had also assisted the other members. 
He must say that, for his part, he wou!d sooner 
have the opinions of these gentlemen than that 
of any architect. The City Architect being 
absent, they had gone, of course, to Mr. Murray, 
the next in command. That gentleman did not 
seek them, they had sought him, The com- 
petitors did not seem willing to defer to Mr. 
Murray; but the Court would remember that 
the plans for markets, prepared by Mr. Murray, 
had recently been accepted, without discussion. 
These markets would involve an outlay of 
115,000/., and the schools were estimated, by the 
authors of the selected design, only at 51,0001. 
The Court had not instructed the Committee to 
call in an expert. If they looked back at the 
history of the school, they would see that in 
1835, when it was put up in Milk-street, thirty 
competitive designs had been sent in. The 
committee, at their first meeting, reduced that 
number to twenty; and at their second meeting 
chose three, and signed the report. In the 
present instance, months had been taken by the 
committee to do what had been done, and finally 
approved in the course of twenty days in the 
past. The committee, indeed, had now been 
the more careful, as the old school building had 
not been a success. He thought, for his own 
part, that the old committee had been the 
better tacticians. In the present case the com- 
mittee had not expected to satisfy everybody. 
They had fifty-three architects before them, and 
only one school, so that fifty-two architects must 
be disappointed, and not only fifty-two archi- 
tects, but their friends. The Court should 
understand, however, that if the resolution now 
before them were adopted, he and his committee 
should accept it as a vote of censure. 

In the voting the motion was negatived, and 
the decision very loudly applauded. 

The committee then presented their report, 
submitting three designs for the proposed new 
buildings, and recommending the adoption of a 
design in the Early French Renaissance style, 
at an estimated cost of 51,000/., excluding 
fittings. The report stated, “With respect to 
the designs, it was resolved to obtain them by 
open competition, offering three premiums. 
Fifty-three architects sent in designs. We 
obtained the use of the warehouse, 17, Alder- 
manbury, for their display, and, after numerous 
meetings,—Mr. A. Murray being in attendance 
(in the absence of the City Architect) to give 
information on any technical questions that might 
arise,—the number was reduced to six. It was 
then felt necessary to consider very carefully 
the respective merits of these six designs, as 





regards more especially : 1, ventilation ; 2, warm- 
ing; 3, foundations; 4, drainage and sanitary 
arrangements ; 5, lighting; 6, the effect of the 
proposed buildings on the lights of the Royal 
Hotel; 7, avoidance of the gas mains; 8, com- 
pliance of the competitors with the ‘ instruc- 
tions’; 9, specification of materials as to their 
suitability and effect; 10, superficial areas of 
open and covered playgrounds; 11, height of 
walls and roof fronting the Embankment road ; 
12, proximity of the proposed buildings to the 
underground railway ; 13, staircases ; 14, cubical 
contents of the proposed buildings; 15, whether 
the respective estimates might be relied on as 
reasonably accurate. After full consideration 
of the proceedings of the sub-committee, we 
beg to recommend,—That the design marked 
‘Live and Learn’ is the best. That we be 
authorised to draw upon the City’s cash for the 
sum of 3001. to be paid to the author of such 
design, it being understood that if he be even- 
tually employed to superintend the erection of 
the buildings, the premium will merge into and 
become part of his commission as architect. 
That we be empowered to proceed forthwith 
with the erection of the buildings, and to take 
all necessary steps incidental thereto. That we 
have authority to employ the author of the said 
design to superintend the work, should such 
employment seem to us, after further considera- 
tion and inquiry, desirable.” 

The design “ Playground ” was recommended 
for the 2001. premium, and “ Simplicity” for 
1001. as the third best. 

The amendment of Mr. Edmeston, F.R.1.B.A., 
was then brought on,— 

‘That before proceeding to determine which design 
shall be selected for execution, all the designs sent in shall 
be submitted to the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who shall report thereon, distinguish- 
ing, in their order of merit, those three designs in which 
the instructions issued by the committee to competitors 
have been most efficiently carried out, and that the 
premiums be awarded accordingly.” 


Mr. Edmeston urged the necessity of further 
consideration. The decision was of much im- 
portance, the credit of the Corporation being 
involved ; a model building, perfect as a whole 
and in its parts, ought to be erected, and no 
pains and expense should be spared at this 
stage. They were only the trustees for the 
public, who looked for efficient performance of 
their duty. Of course he should be sorry to 
say or imply that the committee had not acted 
for the best, — but grappling with a whole 
design of a large building was a heavy responsi- 
bility for them. Since the exhibition of designs 
had been open there had been much good criti- 
cism published; and it did not confirm the 
committee’s judgment. For instance, the Builder, 
the leading architectural journal, had given the 
first place very pointedly to a design which the 
committee had not put among the first three. 
The committee had discredited their own deci- 
sion,—for, after their selection was made and 
announced, they had ranked the designs diffe- 
rently. Could they be sure that they had not 
missed the best design, and would, if rightly 
guided, be ready to alter their decision again ? 
The failure of a committee’s judgment in the 
case of the present school building ought really 
to serve as a warning. To get the best building 
he considered the matter of prime importance, 
but the competitors had also a real claim to be 
considered. They had spent at the least 5,0001. 
or 6,0001. on their designs, and were only to 
receive 3001. (as the first 3001. was to merge) ; 
they had a right to ask that the best advice 
should be obtained before the court came to a 
decision. 

Discussion followed, involving some amount 
of criticism of the proposed building in which 
dark corridors, and cloak-rooms forming part of 
class-rooms in violation of instructions, &c., 
were mentioned. The resolution was amended 
into,—* That the report be agreed to, and that 
it be referred back for execution, but with in- 
structions to the committee to obtain esti- 
mates, and submit the same to this court 
before proceeding with the work.” This was 
carried, 

Thus ends another unsatisfactory public com- 
petition. As usual, the committee had pledged 
themselves publicly to a certain course, and 
could hardly be expected to allow themselves to 
be outvoted. Perhaps the other architect-mem- 
bers of the Common Council might, however, 
have said a good word for Mr. Edmeston’s very 
reasonable p 1. The competitors seem to 
have done their best after the mischief was done ; 
and Mr. Walker deserves a word of praise from 








us for fighting so vigorously what is really the 
battle of the whole profession. 

The mottoes of the other three designs,—of 
the six selected by the committee,—have not 
yet been mentioned. They are,— Move,” 
to which in our review (page 792, ante) we gave 
—.e “LL”; and“ Palmam qui meruit 

erat.’ 








THE ROMAN VILLA AT WITCOMB. 


* In the course of some notes read at the 
recent meeting of the Bristol and Gloucester. 
shire Archeological Society, the Rev. W. Bazeley, 
rector of Matson, said:—Let me now direct 
your attention to the buildings themselves. We 
are standing in a large court, open to the south 
and enclosed on the other three sides. The 
principal entrance to the villa appears to have 
been by a flight of steps leading into a large 
reception-room (atrium) about the centre of the 
north side. On the west were the baths, and 
another building, which I shall briefly describe. 
On the east were a large number of chambers, 
some of them subterranean, which were probably 
occupied by the horses and servants. At the 
south-east corner there was a large hall with 
carved columns, which probably served for a hall 
of justice, or some similar purpose. These re- 
mains were discovered in 1818. In February 
of that year some workmen digging up an ash 
tree found three large stones forming a door- 
way. Excavations were commenced, and a room 
was discovered 19 ft. 74 in. by 13 ft. 7 in. 
Traces of this may still be seen in the north- 
west corner of the building. It was evidently 
used as a domestic temple, as there was a 
cistern in the middle for ablutions, three 
recesses for statues and the base of an altar. 
A sacrificial axe, and large quantities of bones 
of animals, were found in a passage leading 
from this room towards the hill, and also 
several coins of the Lower Empire, dating from 
A.D. 300 to 400. These give us some idea of 
the time when this villa was inhabited. It was 
probably built in the reign of Constantine, and 
destroyed during the troubles which preceded 
the departure of the Romans. 

A few words about the building on the west 
side, supposed by Lysons, with very good reason, 
to be asystem of bathing-rooms. The entrance 
to these, now blocked up, was from the court in 
which we stand. The visitor would first pass 
through a passage or vestibule, where the 
servants would be in attendance. He would 
then enter a room 19 ft. 8 in. by 17 ft. 4in., with 
@ mosaic pavement, ornamented with figures of 
fish or sea monsters. This would be the frigi- 
darium, or cold bath. The height of the door- 
way shows that there could have been no water 
in the room itself; but there were baptisteria, 
or cold baths, in recesses on the east and south 
sides. Connected with this room was the 
apodyterium, or dressing-room, with its pave- 
ment divided into octagonal compartments. The 
flue-tiles, which conducted the hot air from the 
hypocaust, or heating-room, below, are still in 
position. The stucco, which covered the walls 
to the depth of 2in., was nearly all destroyed 
before the thatched roof was put up. The 
bather who did not care for a plunge in the cold 
baths would pass by a side doorway into the 
tepidarium, or warm bath-room, which always 
lay between the frigidarium and caldarium, or 
hot bath. This room has been covered up 
again; but the sudatorium, or sweating-room, 
with its mosaic pavement, and the hot-water 
bath, are in a good state of preservation. On 
the west side may be seen the arrangements for 
conducting and heating the water, and higher 
up the hill the cold water-tank, with the lead 
pipe in situ. 

Much of the building yet remains to be ex- 
plored, and it is hoped that at some fature 
time, with Lady Cromie’s permission, more of 
these interesting remains will be disclosed to 
view, and carefully protected from injury. Sir 
William Hicks sent most of the relics to the 
British Museum, where, doubtless, they may be 
seen by the curious at the present time.” 





Anonymous Munificence.—At the recent 
meeting of the governors of the Chelsea Hos- 
pital for Women, the Earl of St. Germans (the 
president) received at the hands of the Rev. 
Canon Fleming (one of the board of manage- 
ment) an anonymous donation of 1,0001. towards 
providing furniture for the new hospital. In 
the spirit of true charity it is given on the 
express condition “ that noname is mentioned.” 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. 


Tuts was the subject of a lecture given on 
Wednesday afternoon last in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street, by 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. Half a century 
ago, said the lecturer, Nineveh was but little 
more than a myth,—a name drifted hither and 
thither over the sandy plains of Mesopotamia. 
The Arab whose flocks daily wandered over the 
grave-mounds of the buried palaces of such 
mighty hero kings as Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
the warrior Assurbanipal or Sardanapalus knew 
nought of the treasure that lay buried beneath 
his feet. Now and then some Moslem grave- 
digger, in preparing the last resting-place of his 
departed relative, would strike upon a mass of 
stone carved or inscribed with unknown forms 
or inexplicable characters. Such relics of the 
buried city received but scant attention at the 
hands of their discoverer, and usually were broken 
up to pave a road, or else burnt in a lime-kiln. 
The nutter oblivion which had fallen upon 
Nineveh may, indeed, be regarded as its greatest 
protector. Silently the crumbling walls of 
those vast edifices had buried the treasures 
which were yet remaining, and her own decay 
had wrapped the dead city in a shroud sombre 
in hue, unattractive to the vulgar; and thus 
wrapped in the mantle of centuries she lay 
awaiting @ resurrection at the hands of those 
who would respect her monuments, and vene- 
rate the kings to whom she owed her being. 
Stricken sore by that fell blow which, in B.C. 625, 
had rendered her a heap of ruins,—her palaces 
the food of flames, her temples desecrated and 
wrecked by rebel hordes of Medes and Persians, 
—a vandal race who knew not Assur, she lay 
for centuries hidden from the world, a buried 
city. The world grew old, and that city slept, 
unknown, unsought, untold. The retreating 
10,000 had past her by a ruin; then Arab 
and Moslem had come; a modern city had 
grown up on the farther side of the river 
which once had laved her palaces. No record 
remained above the surface to tell her resting- 
place. A Moslem saint became the occupier of 
the one recorded grave. The palaces of Senna- 
cherib and his faithful son Eesarhaddon were 
but a few feet below the foundation of the 
mosque raised to mark the tomb of Jonah. But 
in the year 1849 of our era, nearly twenty-five 
centuries after that sad year when Nineveh fell 
before the rebel avalanche which swept down 
upon her from the Eastern mountains of Persia, 
Media, and Elam, there came to Mosul one who 
knew the story of Nineveh. Sacred writings 
and Classic story had kindled in his mind a 
yearning for some trace of the city which had 
once been the metropolis of the East,—the 
home of such Scripture familiar personages 
as Sargon and Sennacherib. A long tour amid 
the ruins of the Classic nations had raised in 
the mind of Austen Layard a true reverence 
for antiquity; and it was but natural that 
he should be seized with a desire to draw 
back the sandy veil which shrouded Nineveh, 
and lay bare the treasures which it covered. 
In rapid sequence, as if by magic aid, Layard 
and his workmen brought forth from the graves 
of Nineveh priceless treasures of art: win 
bulls and lions, rich scalptured slabs, and 
splendid works in bronze aud ivory,—all indi- 
cative of along-buried civilisation,—were rescued 
from these barren and desolate places. Archz- 
ologists saw in the sculptured remains a new 
chapter in the history of art. In the decora- 
tions of the rich palaces now open before them 
they saw forms, whose presence in Greek art 
could find no explanation, presented to their 
view as products of the studios of Nineveh. The 
richly-chased and moulded brazen vessels, the 
thrones and altars of the same material, all 
indicated that there, under the patronage of 
the kings of nations, had flourished a highly- 
developed school of metal-workers. Rich car- 
vings in ivory and crystal, polished cedar, and 
lapis lazuli, all spoke of the riches and wealth 

which once had formed the treasures of the royal 
House of Assur. Amid this blaze of rich art- 
treasure there were some relics unattractive to 
the eye, broken and covered with dust and scilia, 
which could yield to none their claim to be 
regarded as the most priceless records of a 
buried empire. These broken fragments are 
leaves from the histories of Assyria,—these are 
the quartos, octavos, and even diamond works 
which formed the great historic library of 
Assyria. In the Palace of Sennacherib Mr. 
Layard discovered a number of these valuable 


records, which had been broken and scattered 
by the hands of the spoilers. Upon the huge 
winged bulls which flanked the royal portale, the 
walls, and even pavements of the lengthy cor- 
ridors and halls of the royal house,—nay, even 
deep down in the very foundation course in 
obscure recesses in the thickness of the walls 
were inscriptions which throw new light upon 
the annals of Assyria’s kings. The discoveries 
which Sir A. H. Layard made in the mounds of 
Koyunjik restored to us the palace of Senna- 
cherib, and a rich series of sculptures from the 
walls are now in the British Museum. These 
interesting examples of a style of mural decora- 
tion peculiar to Assyria form, as it were, the 
folio plates to illustrate the texts written upon 
the cylinders and terra-cottas, the slabs and 
bulls which were found in the palace. The 
western prtion of the city was the royal quarter, 
and the wall is hewn in two parts by mounds 
which mark the ruins of palaces. The northern 
one is known by the name of Koyunjik; the 
southern one derives its name from the mosque 
which crowns it, and which is supposed to be 
erected over the tomb of the prophet Jonah. 
From this site, after a short series of excava- 
tions carried on amidst opposition and diffi- 
culties which only a native of the district could 
have overcome, Mr. Rassam was able to pene- 
trate into the surface of this forbidden ground, 
and to rescue sufficient relics to prove that here 
had stood the palace homes of Essarhaddon and 
Sennacherib. The acute diplomacy of Mr. 
Rassam, an able lieutenant of Sir A. H. Layard, 
and on whom the mantle of the rescuer of 
Nineveh has fallen, was the means of proving 
the existence of buried edifices under the Nebby 
Yunus, and it is to be hoped that he may see 
the time when that mound will receive the full 
attention which it merits. Northwards of the 
Nebby Yunus mound stands the king’s palace 
mound of Nineveh, its true acropolis, on which 
stood at least two palaces and the celebrated 
Temple of Venus, the patroness of the city of 
Nineveh. The south-east edifice, which crowned 
the higher portion of the mound, was the great 
royal abode which had been erected by Senna- 
cherib. It was this palace which Mr. Rassam first 
penetrated into, and from which he rescued a large 
number of sculptures and other treasure, and, in 
addition, a rich collection of Assyrian texts. 
On the other extremity of this oval-shaped 
mound stood the garden palace, the home of the 
warrior king Assurbanipal, the Sardanapalus of 
the Greeks. The story of the discovery of this 
palace, and the recovery of such splendid relics 
as those which formed the decorations of the 
Lion Hunt Room, now to be seen in the base- 
ment saloon of the British Museum, is one of 
the most interesting in the annals of Assyrian 
explorations. When political work caused 
Sir A. H. Layard to give up the work of ex- 
ploration which he had so nobly begun and so 
successfully carried out, the trustees of the 
British Museum placed the work in the hands 
of Mr. Rassam, who had now served his appren- 
ticeship with Mr. Layard, and it is to his perse- 
verance that we owe the discovery of this finest 
of Assyrian palaces. The northern end of the 
Koyunjik mound had not at that time (1851) been 
tapped, and as it did not present such marked 
external indications of buried edifices as the 
south-west portion, it had not attracted the 
attention of Mr. Layard. Mr. Rassam was 
anxious, however, to attempt a slight explora- 
tion of this extremity. For days his men toiled 
on, and at first the work had to be carried on 
at night, owing to the jealousy of other explorers, 
but no trace of the desired edifice had been found. 
The work was about being abandoned ; the long 
trench which had been cut into the interior 
gave no indications of having penetrated any 
edifice ; when, lo! the earthen walls tottered 
and fell, and to the eyes of the astonished and 
almost bewildered diggers, there lay exposed to 
view a series of sculptures which far surpassed 
anything which yet had heen extracted from 
the ruins. Visitors who inspect the Assyrian 
collection in our national Museum will remember 
that magnificent series of sculptures which 
represent the great Assyrian hero Assurbanipal 
engaged in a series of combats with the lions. 
As examples of Assyrian art, these works cer- 
tainly form the chefs d’euvre of the studios of 
Nineveh. Note, for example, a scene which has 
received the praise of more than one modern 
artist. In one large slab we see the king in his 
chariot, attended by his armour-bearer, await. 
ing the approach of the king of beasts, who is 





being released from a huge wooden cage. The 
amount of animation and of feeling which the 


artist has 





managed to throw into this sculptured 
tableau is wonderful. The king is all attention, 
watching the approach of the beast, who 
emerges slowly, stupified half by rage and half 
by fear from his confinement, but still we see in 
him a worthy rival for the hero king who 
schooled his arm for the carnage of battle by 
combat with the king of beasts. In other bas. 
reliefs of this series, we see depicted various 
incidents in these combats, which took place in 
the royal park or paradise, which lay to the 
north-west of the city, between the palace and 
the great After an appreciative notice 
of the labours of the late Mr. George 
Smith, whose name, he said, would ever be 
identified as that of the discoverer of the 
celebrated Creation tablets, the lecturer pro. 
ceededto describe the brazen gates from Balla. 
wat, of which a full description has alread 
appeared in the Builder (pp. 531, 673, ante), 
In conclusion, the lecturer said:—‘ What hag 
been done during the last few years to show the 
bearing of such discoveries on every branch of 
research is but an index to what might be done. 
Babylon is but tapped. What do we know of 
the history of Nebuchadnezzar? With the 
exception of one mutilated fragment of some 
twenty lines, not one word. The discoveries in 
the mound of Ballawat is an indication of what 
a hundred other mounds may produce. The 
texts from the library of Assurbanipal have 
shown us the birthplace of Greek mythology; 
the studios of Nineveh have shown us the cradle 
of much in Greek art. But we must rememberthat 
the mythology, the art, the religion of Assyria was 
but the outcome of a much older and more primi- 
tive one, namely that of Babylonia. What do 
we know of Babylonian art,—of Babylonian 
religion? True, we have copies of many texts 
from the libraries of Babylon, from the book. 
shelves of the library of Assurbanipal, but 
surely we would rather have the first editions, 
which may still remain buried beneath the 
grave-mounds of such primitive cities as Ur, the 
home of Abraham; Euch, or Waska, cities of 
the tetrapolis of Nimrod. It is our duty to 
search for them. We owe much in this present 
age to Greek culture and civilisation, but the 
link which binds us to Athens is but one in the 
long chain which joins Cyprus to Greece, and 
Greece to Pheenicia, Phoenicia to Nineveh, and 
Nineveh to Babylon. It is our duty as a nation 
who pride ourselves on our culture and civilisa- 
tion to take pride in art and science, to follow 
that golden thread of culture which binds us to 
the remote past. We are what we are because 
the past has made us so, and we never can 
thoroughly understand the present unless we 
fathom the past. The field of Assyrian re- 
search is a neutral one,—one in which every 
branch of research can meet. The classic 
scholar cannot but see with pleasure the 
Assyrian and Babylonian versions of those 
legends which have so oft beguiled his 
mind, and filled his mind with admira- 
tion of the glorious Greek. The devoted 
student of Holy Scripture will find myriad 
passages in the inscriptions, both historical 
and religious, to aid him in his studies. He has 
nought to fear and much to learn. The artist, 
the anthropologist, the antiquary, can all find 
food in this rich pasture, and each can aid the 
other, each may bear away with him some new 
fact, some new theory, and all can aid in that 
one great task, our proper study,—the study of 
mankind. I appeal thus for the science of Assyrio- 
logy, from a feeling of true love for it myself. 
can only say that, let any of my hearers once 
feel the fascination of passing beyond the dark 
veil which divides the present from the past, to 
read inscriptions, autobiographies, which for 
centuries have been mute and silent,—to feel 
that as oné works one is reacuing some mighty 
hero from the oblivion of a long buried past, 
and placing him in all his true colours before 
the people of a critical century, to feel that 
each word deciphered, each phrase solved, is & 
triumph in the field of science, a victory in the 
cause of truth,—then, I say, if I could only 
fascinate you as Assyriology has fascina . 
myself and many others, I should not lack ai¢, 
or find a deficiency of labourers, where oan 
can help to rescue empires from under the dus 
of ages.” : te 
Mr. Edmond Beales, M.A., in proposing & vO 
of thanks to Mr. Boscawen for his interesting 
lecture, said that some of the lecturers friends, 
feeling convinced that he would be a 
prosecute his researches much more effect H 
on the banks of the Tigris, proposed to form 
committee and to raise a fund to equip Mr. 
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Boscawen for a sojourn in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, without in any way desiring to clash with 
what was being done by the British Museum 
authorities, 

Mr. Alexander Grant seconded the motion, 
and referred in terms of high commendation to 
Mr. Boscawen’s labours as an Assyriologist in 
connexion with the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy,—which society, he said, seemed to be the 
only body which was doing anything to promote 
the study of Assyriology. So well known were 
the lecturer’s labours (in conjunction with those 
of Mr. Lepage Renouf) that in America he was 
spoken of as Professor Boscawen. It was to be 
hoped that, failing action on the part of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
University of London would take some steps to 
found a chair of Assyriol London would 
be by far the most preferable locality for such a 
chair, owing to the presence of the British 
Museum collections. 

Mr. Boscawen, in reply, said that it cer- 
tainly was his desire to visit the sites he had 
mentioned, and others, notebook in hand, in 
order to endeavour to trace out certain very 
interesting problems in Assyriology. 

Mr. Thomas Tyler, M.A., moved, and Dr. Cull 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Major Mercier 
(the chairman), after which 

Mr. Hormuzd Rassam said that although he 
regretted very much that he had been compelled 
to resign the conduct of the work for the British 
Museum, yet, if he were going out again, he should 
only ask that Mr. Boscawen might accompany 
him. The British Museum authorities were 
sti!l continuing the work to a limited extent, 
and would be glad to do more if the means were 
found. 








JAPAN: ITS ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
NIPON (JAPAN) INSTITUTE. 


By permission of the Society of Arts, a meet- 
ing under the auspices of this Institute, now in 
course of being established, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, in the hall of the Society, 
John-street, Adelphi, to hear from Mr. C. 
Pfoundes some suggestive facts about Japan. 
The objects of the Institute are thus described 
by the prospectus :—“ To bring into communi- 
cation students, inquirers, and admirers of the 
art, literature, language, folk-lore, &c., of 
Japan; to collect, record, and disseminate 
authentic and interesting information relative 
to Japan; to encourage the foreigners resident 
in Japan, and Japanese especially, to collect 
such material; to enlist the cordial co-operation 
of scientific, literary, and artistic societies, 
and of intelligent ladies and gentlemen in ex- 
tending the sphere of usefulness of the Institu- 
tion; to publish queries, notes, proceedings, 
and other interesting matter; and to otherwise 
facilitate this branch of research and study, 
hitherto neglected, and its hidden wealth of 
treasure as yet so little known.” 

Sir Rutherford Alcock occupied the chair, 
and in opening the proceedings said that Japan 
had created one of the few original schools of 
art, and of decorative art more especially, 
that the world had produced, and that, as all 
who had cultivated the study of art would 
know, was a very rare claim to admiration and 
esteem. The Japanese were unrivalled for their 
pottery and china ware generally and for their 
lacquer work; for their productions were 
characterised not only by perfection of work- 
manship, but by an exquisite perception of 
feeling for art; and we in this country could 
not, he thought, fail to profit very largely by 
the study of the principles on which they 
worked. When, in 1862, he first introduced to 
the knowledge of the English public,—and he 
thought he might say the European public,— 
some of the examples of the rare ability of the 
Japanese in industrial art, he little thought that 
on his return to Europe a few years later he 
should find that the Japanese wares had beaten 
out of the market the best productions of Vienna, 
Paris, and London, both because of their cheap- 
ness and their artistic beauty. The originality 
and resources of the people were shown by their 
productions in the way of paper. The walls 
of their houses were papered, and their wall. 
papers were characterised by infinite variety 
and exceeding beauty. In papers for other 
purposes,—for writing, for bank-note printing, 
and for pocket-handkerchiefs, for instance,—the 
productions of the Japanese were far before 
those of England in respect of delicacy, beauty, 
and, at the same time, tenacity. 


Mr. Pfoundes said it was not his purpose to} of literary tastes. The influence of Japanese art 
give a formal lecture, but merely, in perhaps a| was making itself felt throughout Europe. 
somewhat discursive way, to allude to some of| Mr. Hyde Clarke said that looking at the 
the points connected with Japan, its people,| great commercial interests involved in our 
and its industries, which would best repay | interoourse with Japan, the proposed Institute 
attention and research. He confessed himself | was capable of doing a very great amount of 
an enthusiastic admirer of everything Japanese, | good. It was greatly to be regretted that in 
—he meant, of course, all that pertained to|this country there was no practical school to 
Japan of the old period. There was so much| which the mind of the public was directed for 
of interest to be learned about Japan that he | the promotion of Oriental languages and studies 
was quite sure the Institute would be supported | amongst business men. The establishment of a 
by the people of this country. The Institute} high school for Oriental languages, on the model 
was at present under the wing of the Asiatic|of the one in Paris, would cost very little, and 
Society, of which it was proposed to make it a| would be of incalculable benefit to the com. 
branch. One of the first things that the new| mercial community. 
organisation should do would be to collect and} Mr. H. W. Freeland agreed that it was not 
catalogue European books relating to Japan. In| desirable that the study of Japan and the 
the rough and incomplete catalogue he had | Japanese, their arts and industries, should be 
already made, there were mentioned two thou-| a mere passing whim of dilettantism, but that 
sand books on the country, its people, or| it should be set about in real earnest. Whether 
its industries, published since the issue of|the proposed Institute should be a branch or 
Marco Polo’s book. It is true that many | section of the Asiatic Society, or an independent 
of the authors of those books based their state- | institution, was a question; and perhaps it 
ments on those made in their predecessors’ | might be desirable to join China with Japan for 
works. Next after the collection of European | the purposes of the Institute. 
books on Japan would be the collection of native} Mr. Forbes Robertson said that the Chinese 
books. Although there were only comparatively | and Japanese people were probably destined to 
few Europeans who could read such books/| play a very important part inthe future economy 
themselves, adequate translations of the most|of the world; and it should not be forgotten, 
interesting of them, or of portions of them, | however, that while Europe and America were 
would be of great interest and value. To the| likely to be affected by intercourse with Japan 
anthropologist, the study of the origin of the} and China, those countries would be in turn 
Japanese people would be of much interest, and | more or less affected by contact with Europeans 
it would be useful to glean from Japanese} and Americans. 
literature and tradition what the people them-} Lord Alfred Churchill, on behalf of the 
selves believed on the subject. The geography} Council of the Society of Arts, offered the 
of the country, again, was a very large subject, | Institute the use of their rooms for lectures, &c., 
and one on which a great deal of information | and suggested that possibly Mr. Pfoundes would 
was probably hidden away in the libraries of | attain his object by arranging for his other 
Spain and Portugal, owing to the compara-| lectures on Japanese. topics to be held under 
tively early intercourse of those countries} the auspices of the Colonial and Foreign Section 
with the Orient. The folk-lore of the|of the Society of Arts. : 
Japanese afforded another most interesting field] Mr. Pfoundes, in reply said it was his desire to 
of study. As a long resident amongst the people, | enlist the sympathy and help of practical busi- 
and as one who had lived amongst them as one | ness-like men, but he deprecated the idea of 
of themselves, assuming the native dress and | coupling China and the Chinese with Japan and 
habits, as far as possible, he could only say that} the Japanese. It was true that the Chinese 
he could never wish to live amidst a better | and Japanese had a classical literature in com- 
conducted population. The ancient religion of}|mon, but there was so much not in common 
the people, and the exotic Buddhism, and their} between the two nations that any attempt to 
bearing upon one another and upon the habits | include the two within the scope of the society 
of the people, would also afford an interesting | must end in failure. s ’ 
subject for study. The alphabet and written} We may add that the following committee has 
language were essentially those of China, with| been appointed to act, with Mr. Pfoundes as 
some modifications, but the proposal which had | secretary, in the organisation of the society, viz., 
been made to Romanise the alphabetic cha-| Sir Rutherford Alcock, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. B. 
racters was to be deprecated, however desirable | Francis Cobb, Mr. Frank Dillon, Mr. Robt. K. 
it might be that intelligent natives of Japan | Douglas, Mr. Aug. W. Franks; Mr. J. Leighton, 
should familiarise themselves with European lan. | F.S.A.; Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P.; Mr. W. S. W. 
guages. The pastimesof the Japanese wasanother | Vaux, F.R.S.; Mr. E. B. Tylor, and Mr. H. 
interesting field of study. The people of Japan | Trueman Wood. 
had no games corresponding to those played by 
us with cards, and none of their games seemed 
to provoke that avaracious and mercenary; Economy of Good Farm Buildings.—Mr. 
desire to worst an opponent which sometimes} Finlay Dun urges that “with more specific 
characterised card-players in this country. The/| instructions and restrictions as to cost,” the 
architecture, drama, and music of Japan were/ Royal Agricultural Society should again offer 
other fields among many others in which/the unawarded prizes competed for by the 
profitable and pleasant study might be made. | sixty-eight sets of designs of farm build- 
Incidentally, it was worth noticing that whilst | ings exhibited at Kilburn. “There are still,” 
in some of our large towns the establishment | he says, “ thousands of acres throughout Great 
of free libraries was strongly opposed, every | Britain of which it is impossible to make the 
Japanese village had its free circulating library, | best, on account of indequate, awkward, or in- 
and it was a very common thing to see men| convenient buildings. Many of the newer home- 
going from house to house changing the books. | steads, although erected at great and unnecessary 
In conclusion, Mr. Pfoundes said it would be/ cost, are badly arranged. Practical utility is 
seen how much there was in Japan, its manners, | sometimes sacrificed to architectural display. 
customs, institutions, arts, industries, folklore, } Useless buildings often encumber the plan. The 
&c., to repay study. judicious combination of covered yards for 
A discussion then ensued as to the best means | feeding beasts, and open yards for younger 
of establishing and furthering the work of the | stock, is often overlooked. Cheap covering for 
proposed Institute, in the course of which @ part of the rickyard seldom receives sufficient 
Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P., said it was quite evident | attention, even on model farms. It is, however, 
that Japan was a comparatively unworked mine, | difficult to over-estimate the advantage and 
and by a thoroughly well-organised and business. | economy of good buildings, especially where 
like society much would no doubt be accom-/| mixed or dairy farming is carried on. In in- 
plished, and it was probable that the Japanese | specting several well-constructed and centrally- 
Government would materially interest itself in| situated farm buildings recently finished, on 
promoting the work of the Institute, if the latter |farms varying from 400 to 600 acres, the 
were able to enlist the active and hearty co- | tenants, unsolicited, assure me that the new 
operation of really representative men. It was | buildings enable them to dispense with a pair of 
not to be desired that the subject should be | horses and a cattle man, effecting a saving of 
taken as the theme of a few gossipy lectures, | about 1201. a year, whilst greater economy is 
and that then all interest in it should be allowed | also attained in food and supervision. Many 
to evaporate. The proposed society should be | landlords would endeavour to equip their pro- 
so organised as to make its object one that | perty with suitable farm buildings, if they were 
should be constantly and seriously pursued. Mr. | provided with well-considered, economical plans 
Pfoundes had a profound knowledge of, and was | and instructions, which would enable them to 
brimfal of enthusiasm for, things Japanese, but | put up substantial, commodious, and labour- 
he would require to be supported by men of |saving homesteads at a cost not exceeding 5/. 
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SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY. 


AN excursion to Aspall, Kenton, and Deben- 
ham, was made under the auspices of this 
society on the 18th ult. At Aspall, Canon Che- 
vallier, the rector, read a paper on the history 
of the locality, and the Rev. W. H. Sewell 
followed with a paper on the subject of church 
hour-glasses. : 

At Kenton, the Rev. R. Lawrence, the vicar, 
read a paper on the parish and church. The 
latter, dedicated to All Saints, after having been 
for many years in a very dilapidated state, was, in 
the year 1872, by the exertions of the last vicar, 
the Rev. W. H. White, re-roofed, re-seated, and 
restored to its present condition, all the old 
features, however, being as far as possible, 
preserved. There is no record of the date of 
the building of the church. The south door 
seems to belong to the period of transition from 
the Norman to the Early English style, the 
latter part of the twelfth century, whilst other 
parts of the church are of later date, the south 
porch being the latest, except the south aisle. 
It consists of a nave and chancel and tower at 
the west end, and a south porch built of flint, 
with a small aisle of brick on the south side of 
the nave, not extending the whole length of the 
nave, but only from the east end of it to the 
east wall of the porch, from which there is a 
door opening into it. 

From Kenton Church the excursionists went 
to Kenton Hall, the residence of Mr. Robert 
Symonds. It is a very interesting red-brick 
mansion, dating about 1500. It is surrounded 
by a double moat, the outer moat inclosing five 
acres of land. 

The next place visited was Crowe’s Hall, 
Debenham, belonging to Lord Henniker. This 
hall is much of the same character as Kenton 
Hall, but somewhat older. 

Thence the party went to Debenham, where 
the vicar, the Rev. C. J. Cornish, read a paper, 
of which we extract the following passages :— 
Debenham, or Depbenham, as it was of old time 
named, is the head of the Woodbridge Valley, 
and down to it run the spurs of all the highlands 
from which the streams that feed the first 
beginning of the Woodbridge River take their 
rise. On the extreme end of one of these spurs 
the church is built, and as the spur slopes, so 
does the church. It is built downward, and in 
an eastward direction. It is not alone in this. 
Kenton Church, thongh the chancel in the late 
restoration has been raised, is built in the same 
way. Monk Soham Church is built so,too; and 
that church, even when restored, retained its 
chancel at a lower level than the nave. This 
featurecan at once be seenhere. From the moment 
that you step inside the porch you seea gradual 
descent of the pavement, and descending as you 
go, you step down into the church, and from the 
church to the chancel. It is true that the floor 
of the nave is level, but that is an effect of the 
rebenching. The old pavement, though it was 
not noticed till too late, was on a gradual slope 
into the chancel, and a comparison of the bases 
of the half pillars at the east and west end of 
the nave shows that originally the floor was 
meant to slope eastward. Mr. Cornish then 
passed on to consider the church in detail, 
beginning with the tower. He was assured 
that it was undoubtedly Saxon, though its 
higher windows had been inserted to match a 
later church. As a proof of this he took the 
two lower south windows, the long and short 
quoin stones, the absence of buttresses, the 
herringbone work on the north side, and finally 
the arch entering the church, like the four arches 
in Godalming Church, evidently Saxon of a very 
early date, and devoid of all ornament, so that 
it almost resembles a Roman arch. It is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book that “in Debenham 
are two churches,” and he assumed that the 
tower was the relic of one of these,—possibly 
the chancel was too, for at its rebuilding, 
last year, an old stone slab under one of the 
north windows was found bearing evident 
marks of Saxon moulding. There is likewise a 
stone of gryphean marble, with piercing for a 
font stand, which could not belong to the present 
Tudor font, but which is perfectly compatible 
with the theory of a former Saxon font, the 
Saxons, though never using marble for pave- 
ment, yet working it in as pedestals for their 
fonts. An interesting indirect testimony to 

Saxon Christians in Debenham is recorded in 
Page’s “ History of Suffolk.” Oswy, Alderman 
of East Anglia, and Leofrida, his wife, on the 
occasion of their son Alwin entering Ely as a 
monk, granted lands in Debenham to Ely 


Monastery, and the Ely Chapter to this day are 
patrons of the neighbouring church of Winston, 
the vicar of which has, as part of his glebe, two 
fields in Debenham parish. Passing next to the 
chancel, Mr. Cornish pointed out the difference 
in the external and internal shape of the door- 
way, and of the external and internal moulding 
over the north windows, the similarity between 
the stonework of the door arch into the chancel 
and of the chancel arch, and, again, of the 
capital of the doorway, and of the capital of 
the piscina. Further, he pointed to the differ- 
ence between the chancel arch and the arches 
of the church, and yet the similarity between 
the capitals of the chancel arch and those of the 
arches of the church, while the old stalls and 
screen remaining in the chancel are evidently of 
a date later than some of the stonework. What 
is the conclusion? That this chancel belonged 
to a church of an earlier architectural date than 
the present nave, and had undergone a change, 
certainly once, possibly more than once, before 
the present nave was built. The recent restora- 
tion has brought to light many interesting points 





bearing upon this. It became necessary to re- 
roof the chancel and to pull down the south 
wall; in doing this the old wall was found quite | 
unlike the nave roof, and of a decidedly earlier | 


south side against the present rood staircase. | 
Further, just above the line of the windows it | 
was seen that masonry of a later date had been > 
added, and this on both sides, to raise the wall | 
some feet above a former level. Exactly at 
this point in the wall of the south side was 
found half of an old chancel arch capital corre- 
sponding with the ring on the present arch 
pillars, and clearly of an early English date. 
It must have belonged to the old chancel arch 
before it was raised, and have been part of the 
original chancel. But the floor, as well as the 
walls and arch, had been raised. A comparison 
of the stone course outside with the interior so 
convinced him (Mr. Cornish) of this, that he 
determined last year to make a slight excava- 
tion. Accordingly, near the chancel door, he 
took down 2 ft., and there found a complete 
layer of cement, on which a floor had been laid. 
He found also a few tiles which exactly corre- 
sponded with the cement marks. Over this was 
a bedding of fine sand, about 6 in. deep, similar 
to what, on restoring the nave, was found in it. 
Built up on this old floor was a low wall on 
which the stalls of the later restoration, when 
the walls were raised, must have been placed. 
Until quite lately one of these stalls remained 
in its old state, and the old wood rail which 
served as the backs for the others was found 
when the square pews were removed. Under 
these old pews were found some old glass and 
ornamental tiles, the latter smaller and more 
delicate than those which fitted the lower pave- 
ment, and he concluded that they belonged to 
the second and raised floor put in at the time 
the stalls were erected. These the late Rev. 
Dr. Lee, of Thorndon, pronounced to be of the 
date of Edward lil. Dr. Lee was so kind as to 
take the most perfect of them that he might 
make a drawing of what the floor originally 
must have been. The sudden death of the rev. 
gentleman, and the removal of his family, had, 
he (Mr. Cornish) feared, occasioned their loss. 
Similar tiles were to be seen in Norwich Museum 
and at St. Mary’s Abbey, York, these last being 
brought there from the ruins of Fountains 
Abbey. It was the opinion of Mr. Colling, the 
architect who restored the chancel, that the 
south windows had their tracery inserted at 
that time, and that previously they had been 
simply double lancets of the same date as the 
single lancets in the north wall. His opinion 
also was that at the time the chancel was raised 
there was a different nave to the present, the 
architecture of which is of much later date. 
Under the piscina were found some old coins 
of one of the Edwards, and a few pieces 
of Early English stained glass were found 
in the windows, quite distinct in character 
from any still to be seen in the nave. From the 
chancel Mr. Cornish returned to the western 
porch, the Galilee, and the parvise, and pointed 
out there again relics of decorated work, part 
of a church built later than the chancel and yet 
not so late as some portion, at all events, of the 
nave. He mentioned the circumstances which 
led him to infer that, as in the time when the 
present chancel arch was first built, the rage, 
which caused almost everywhere old churches 
to be pulled down that the new style might be 
introduced, made itself felt here, so that the old 





Saxon nave gave way (as did Edward the Con- 


date, and the remains of an old squint on the | 
notes will remind every Eton man of, the bells 
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fessor’s Chapel at Westminster) to an Early 
English church, so in later times there was 
raised in the place of this church of the Deco. 
rated style with which the chancel South win. 
dows were made to correspond, and to which 
the hi tower windows were adapted, of 
which possibly the nave pillars and arches 
remain, but of which the Galilee porch and 
parvise are undoubtedly an original and inde. 
pendent remnant. To three points in this por. 
tion of the building he drew attention,—lst, the 
defaced images over the west door, probably of 
our Lord on the cross, with the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John on each side. It was here that in 
the service of the adoration of the rood used in 
pre-Reformation times on Palm Sanday, the 
procession must have made its third station 
before it entered on its fourth and last, namely, 
before the rood in the church. 2nd, the 
opening admitting a view of the nave from 
the tower, clearly of the same character as a 
squint, evidently from its structure not one of 
the old Saxon external windows, but seemingly 
for the use of the attendant in the church 

, either that he might ring the sanctus 
bell at the time of the elevation of the host, or 
at all events, to enable him to see the eleva. 
tion. 3rd. The charch bells, eight in number, 
which rung out in the same key as, and whose 


in Windsor Castle. As to the nave, it would be 
for the members of the Archwological Society 
to say how far his theory was correct that it 
was at least of two styles,—the Decorated and 
the Perpendicular. The mouldings of the shafts 
of the piers were like the Decorated examples 
given by Bloxam, and the carving of the 
capitals was confirmatory of his point. On the 
other hand, the clearstory, with its roof and 
windows, and the windows of the side aisles 
are unmistakably Perpendicular, and to this the 
north door and the doorway over the entrance 
to the rood-loft and the rood-beam itself most 
clearly point. It was possible that when the 
Decorated church existed, its aisles were not so 
large as now, but it might be that the walls 
received at a later time their Perpendicular 
windows, and we have three witnesses in these 
aisles, which are by no means safely to be neg- 
lected. The stained glass which remains, 
though so fragmentary, was most of it Perpen- 
dicular, and pointing back to the time of Henry 
VII. The other two witnesses were the use 
of brickwork in the north and south walls, and 
the exquisite flintwork on some of the northern 
buttresses,—both architectural features rarely 
seen in churches anterior to the time of 
Henry VII. 








EXHIBITION OF SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


In connexion with the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association, which this year is 
to take place in the Queen’s College, Cork, from 
the 5th to the 8th of August, there will be held 
an Exhibition of Sanitary and Hygienic Appli- 
ances, the new plant-houses, botanical lecture- 
room, laboratory, &c., having been set apart for 
the purpose. 

An address on Public Health will be delivered 
by Dr. Andrew Fergus, President of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow; and the 
various meetings and discussions in this depart- 
ment, to which the public will be admitted, will 
be conducted as far as ible in connexion 
with the Sanitary Exhibition, which will include 
the following departments :— : ; 

1, Drainage, sanitary appliances, and disposal 
of refuse; 2, water supply, filtration, and river 
purification ; 3, food, clothing, disinfection, and 
life-saving apparatus; 4, sanitary building 
appliances, plans and models, ventilation, heat- 
ing, lighting, and consumption of smoke; 5, 
disposal of the dead; and 6, sanitary literature. 








The Late Paris Exhibition.—The demo- 
lition of the in the Champ de Mars at 
Paris will probably be commenced next month, 
and finished towards the end of the year. The 
Morning Post says that, according to the arrange- 
ments definitely concluded, the whole of the 
site at present occupied by the building will be 
placed at the disposal of the Engineer Corps. 
The park will be and transformed 
into a square, in the midst of which the 
Pavilion of the City of Paris, forming a museum, 
and the Chinese Pavilion, changed into & 


refreshment-room, will be placed. The cost of 
laying out this square and its annexes is esti- 
mated to be at least 80,000 francs. 
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men dragging a single tree past my house, 
keeping time with the lokanga played on the 
way before them, while a young chief has 
every now and then jumped upon the log, and 
by shouts and gesticulations urged them on. 
Sometimes the chief walks first, but more 
frequently he brings up the rear.” 

The building itself is about 125 ft. long in front 
and 100 ft. indepth. The structure is entirely of 
wood, finished on the outside in diagonal panels, 
resembling in appearance the style of building 
frequently seen in South America. It consists 
of @ centre and two wings, the roof of which 
is highly-pitched and covered with wooden 
shingles, “bardeaus.” There are about forty 
principal rooms on the ground floor and first 
story, besides a large number of attics and 
store-rooms. A broad balcony and verandah is 
carried round the whole extent of the building, 
about 5 ft. in width, protected with iron and 
wood railing; this verandah is supported by 
wooden uprights, the spaces between being 
horizontally arched. There are two principal 
entrances, south-east and north-west, and two 
others opposite to these. The kitchen and 
offices, &c., are beneath the ground level, are 
distant 200 ft. from the main building, and 
approached by a subterranean passage. The 
ascent to the first-floor is by a curiously designed 
winding staircase, of very broad and shallow 
steps, twisting right and left. An iron chain, 
supported by wooden posts, surrounds the whole 
at a distance of 40 ft. 

The principal fault in the building is its want 
of elevation, the structure being too low for 
its extent, and several of its rooms, otherwise 
spacious and noble, appear paltry and quite out 
of keeping with the other parts, for want of 
6 ft. or 8 ft. of additional height. It is, however, 
wonderfal to find such an edifice at all of that 
date, fifty years ago, when Madagascar had 
advanced so little in civilisation. At the pre- 
sent time, half a century later, we read of 
churches and public buildings built acourding 
to European ideas. 8. P. Oxiver, Captain. 





































































THE PALACE OF SOA-IERANA, 


SOUTH OF ANTANNANARIVO, THE CAPITAL OF 
MADAGASCAR, 


Soa-1eRANA is a locality without the southern 
suburb of Antannanarivo. The name Soa-ierana 
was given to the site by Radama L., in 1824, when 
hecaused a considerable conical hill to be levelled, 
thereby forming a circular plateau to hold large 
national assemblies or kabarys (as they are 
called by the Hovas), Soa-ierana signifying “a 
place well suited for inquiry.” This circular 
meeting-ground is surrounded by an avenue of 
the common wild fig-tree called “aviavy.” In 
the centre of this ground was commenced a 
palace, but the king died before it was 
altogether completed in 1828. An adjoining 
hill was likewise to be cut down, so as to 
improve the prospect of the palace, as well as 
to form a good road of approach. This scheme 
likewise was never completed,—L’homme pro- 
pose, Diew dispose.” This last-mentioned hill 
is named Ambohidzanahary, “the hill of the 
Lord,” and the gigantic trenches and excava.- 
tions cut through its solid rock by the forced 
labour of the tribes) employed are standirg 
evidences of the herculean, yet fruitless, efforts 
made to level the immense mass. 

The wooden palace of Soa-ierana stands well, 
commanding an extensive panoramic view to 
the south over the level and fruitful plains of 
Imerina, with the volcanic peaks of the distant 
Ankaratra mountains in the extreme distance. 
To the north-east rise the bold rocks on which 
the capital stands. 

A Mons. Le Gros, an adventurer from Mauri- 
tius, was architect and builder. Immense 
labour was expended on the building, particu- 
larly in conveying timber from the forests, a 
distance of at least fifty miles, over a rough 
country without roads, or without what we 
should call roads. Many hundreds of the finest 
trees that could be found adapted to the pur- 
pose were felled, roughly~ stripped of their 
branches and bark, and then dragged the dis- 
tance stated above, by ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty men, to each piece of timber, as the case 
required, the track being here and there almost 
‘‘impassable.” About sixty carpenters and ap- 
prentices were employed for four years upon the 
works, besides smiths and stoneworkers. The 
late Rev. — Ellis gives‘a graphic description of 
the transport of timber, as he saw it as late 
as 1864, for the then queen’s new palace, as 
follows :— 

“Chiefs went away with their men in num- 
bers from ten to fifty, or more, to the forests 
north, east, or south, to a distance of thirty or 
more miles ; and when they had felled the trees 
and obtained the required amount and kind of 
timber, the bringing or dragging it over hill and 
valley, up steep, rugged, and precipitous places, 
where the ascent is difficult, often appeared to 
me the severest work the slaves ever had to 
perform. The largest trees, stripped of all their 
branches, are dragged by ropes. Sometimes 
rollers are used, but not always. The heavier 
kind of planks, made out of a tree split by 
wedges down the centre, and reduced by the 
hatchet, are carried by two or four men on their 
shoulders, and the lighter planks by single men. 
If there is a large number of planks to be con- 
veyed, the noble or chief goes with his men, 
to show his own loyalty, and also to encourage 
them, I believe,—much to the satisfaction of the 
labourers. I have seen the people thus employed 
in their encampments in the forest, or in hamlets 
where they have been halting on the road. I 
have gone along with them when they were 
going out, and have met or passed them on their 
return; but never saw them either dragging 
or carrying their timber without great com- 
miseration, as I noticed some of them lame or 
footsore, and often stretched on the roadside | similar character to that of the window adjoin- 
quite exhausted. Two things, however, always|ing, above described. The window, which is 
afforded some alleviation. The men were often | labelled, “Two men went up into the Temple 
accompanied by their wives, who carried the | to pray,” has been presented by Messrs. Phillips, 
simple cooking utensils and the sleeping-mats,|of Baker-street; the inscription underneath, 
and sometimes helped to drag the load. Another | describing the object of the donors, reads 
thing I have often seen with pleasure among |thus:—“ To commemorate the completion of 
the baggage,—a Malagasy lokanga, a kind of |the twenty-fifth year of the ministry of the 
native guitar, and at night, sometimes, when | Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., who was ordained 
travelling near their halting-places I have seen | at Banbury, on November 8th, 1853; called to 
the light from their encampment, and heard the | Manchester on June 10th, 1858, and elected 
pastor of this church on June 23rd, 1869.” 

Three memorial windows of a martyrological 
character have just been placed in the north 
gallery, and facing the Viadact and Smithfield, 
that place of suffering of English martyrs, many 
of whom “lived unknown till persecution 
dragged them into fame, and chased them up 








STAINED.GLASS WINDOWS, CITY 
TEMPLE. 


In our recent article on the City Temple (see 
Builder for September 21, 1878), a description 
was given of the stained-glass windows placed 
in that church since its first opening in 1874, 
along with details having reference to the his- 
tory and the completion of the building. 

Since that account appeared in our columns, 
the work of beautifying the church has been 
continued. On the west side of the building, on 
the ground-floor, two stained-glass memorial 
windows have been placed. The subject of the 
one is the parable of the Sower, a full-sized 
figure in the act of scattering the seed, with 
perspective background. The American and 
British coats-of-arms are above it in the circular 
spandrel, and beneath it is a label with the 
text, ‘‘ Behold, there went out a sower to sow.” 
The memorial is to perpetuate the memory of 
the Rev. James Richards, D.D., an eminent 
American divine, who died suddenly in the 
streets of Edinburgh, in July, 1875. It is placed 


who with his family are members of the City 
Temple congregation. 

The second window is illustrative of the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. The 
interior of the temple is shown in the fore. 
ground; the publican in reverential attitude is 
smiting his breast, saying, “ Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner,”’ while in the background is the 
richly-clad figure of the Pharisee, praying the 
prayer of self-righteousness. The figure sub- 
jects are surrounded by an elaborate detail of a 


there as a filial memorial by Mr. John Richards, | cery 


to heaven.” Each window is filled with a 
typical figure, holding the Cross, the Stake, and 
the Crown, respectively. They are upona deep 
blue background, have architectural surround- 
ings suitable to the building, and illustrate the 
texts, (1) “ Whoso will come after me, let him 
take up his cross, and follow me”; (2) “ Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation : for when 
he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, 
which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love him”; (3) “ For he that shall save his life 
shall lose it; but he that shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save 
it.” These three windows have been erected 
at the expense of Mr. Henry Hudston, of 
London. 

The whole of the windows are by Messrs. 
Phillips, and are executed, like those we men- 
tioned in our previous notice of the City Temple, 
from cartoons by Mr. W. Heusman. 








THE INTENDED NEW NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


A “SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE,” laid before the 
House of Commons on Saturday last, including 
an “estimate of the amount required in the year 
ending March 3lst, 1880, for a payment to 
Mr. Edward M. Barry, R.A., in fall satisfaction 
of his claims upon her Majesty’s Government in 
connexion with the preparation of plans for the 
erection of a New National Gallery, 5,000/.,” 
has led to some inquiries. These we can best 
answer by printing the note which accompanied 
the estimate :—“ Sketch plans of a new National 
Gallery were prepared by Mr. Barry, under 
orders from the First Commissioner of Works, 
and were delivered to the Office of Works in 1869, 
but they have been carried out to the extent of 
only about one-sixth of the whole. As there is 
no present intention of rebuilding the gallery,* it 
is necessary to pay Mr. Barry for so much of his 
plans as relates to work that has not been 
executed, payment for the other portions of 
them having been covered by the commission 
received by Mr. Barry upon the cost of the works 
of enlargement effected in 1870 and succeeding 
years. It has been stipulated that, in the event 
of Mr. Barry’s being hereafter employed upon 
works connected with the gallery, the whole or 
part of the sum of 5,0001. now proposed to be 
paid to him is to be deducted, under certain 
conditions, from the payments that may have 
to be made to him in respect of such further 
employment.” 








THE PAVING OF CHANCERY-LANE, AND 
THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 


Tue Master of the Rolls and those associated 
with him in the business of the Courts are 
making an effort to have wood paving laid down 
in Chancery-lane. At the last meeting of the 
Strand Board of Works the Clerk submitted a 
memorial signed by the Master of the Rolls him- 
self, and the other officers employed in the 
public offices in Chancery-lane, setting forth 
that their work was impeded by the fact of the 
noise arising there, and praying the Board to 
substitute wood for the stone paving in Chan- 
-lane, to remedy the evil complained of. 
There was also a resolution to the same effect 
from the Vestry of the Liberty of the Rolls, 
which had likewise been forwarded to the Clerk. 
The two communications were referred to the 
Works Committee. 








of the Severn Bridge.—The en- 
gineers (Messrs. G. W. Keeling and G. Wells 
Owen) report that the Hamilton's Windsor Iron 
Company have nearly completed the works 
comprised in their contract. The works were 
much delayed during the winter by the incle- 
ment weather, and also by the scaffolding being 
carried away by the high tides in April; but by 
aid of the electric light the contractors were 
enabled to carry on the work by night. This 
very much accelerated the erection of the scaf- 
folding and iron work of the last 312 ft. span, 
which is now practically complete. The 132 ft. 
span on the north shore has also beenerected, and 
the swing-bridge engines and machinery com- 
pleted. The whole structure of the Severn Bridge 
will be finished next month. The whole of the 
railway will probably be ready for inspection in 
September, and may be opened for traffic in 
October. 








* The italics are ours, 
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ARCHITECT-MASTERS OF CITY 
COMPANIES. 


Tae swan - upping banquet of the Dyers’ 
Company was given at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond, on Tuesday last. The Prime Warden, 
Mr. E. Cookworthy Robins, F.S.A., presided, 
and pleasant speeches were made by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, M.P.; Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
F.S.A.; Mr. Bramwell, F.R.S.; the Rev. B. 
Webb; Miss Chessar; and others. The Prime 
Warden discharged his duties fluently and 
efficiently. The number of architeets who 
are now Masters or Prime-Wardens (accord- 
ing to the term used) is noticeable. Thus 
we can name, speaking from memory, Mr. 
J. C. Shoppee (Barber's Company), Mr. 
F. Chancellor (Coachmakers’), Mr. J. Clarke 
(Bakers’), Mr. Robins (Dyers’, as already men- 
tioned), Mr. G. Aitchison (Founders’), Mr. J. W. 
Penfold (Horners’), and Mr. Edwin Nash (Mer- 
chant Taylors’) ; without mentioning the Upper 
Warden of the Farriers’, Mr. T. H. Watson, and 
the Renter Warden of the Masons’, Mr. H. H. 
Burnell. 








THE LIMEHOUSE NEW TOWN-HALL. 


Art the last meeting of the Limehouse Vestry 
a report was presented upon the reduced tenders 
for the erection of the new town-hall and paro- 
chial offices, in which the Vestry were recom- 
mended to accept the tender of Mr. Johnson, 
whose tender was nearly approximate to the 
amount in the hands of the officers for the 
erection of the building in question. A motion 
that Mr. Johnson’s tender be accepted was moved 
and seconded, Mr. Whitford, the seconder, sug- 
gesting that the motion should be amended in 
order that one or two matters which had been 
discussed, might be carried out. If this were 
done the building when ready would be an orna- 
ment to the parish, and satisfactory to the rate- 
payers. The suggestion was complied with, and 
several members of the Vestry supported the 
recommendation. Mr. Rollinson, however, 
opposed the whole scheme as being quite un- 
necessary, but the resolution as amended was 
carried, with Mr. Rollinson only as a dissentient, 
and Mr. Johnson will shortly enter upon the 
work as contractor for the building. 








THE LATE INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
SALE OF THE BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Dvrine the last three weeks, the building 
materials used, in the erection of the sheds, 
hoardings, horse-boxes, and other structures, 
for the late International Agricultural Ex- 
hibition at Kilburn, have been in course of 
sale by auction, and the sale was brought 
to a close on Tuesday evening. The days 
fixed for the sale were the first two days in 
each week, commencing on Monday, the 14th 
of July. This arrangement was adopted in 
order to give purchasers the opportunity of 
clearing their several lots during the remaining 
days of each week. The aggregate number of 
lots disposed of during the six days’ sale were 
about 3,000, consisting of flooring-boards, bat- 
tens, scantlingse, panelled doors, sashes, iron 
hurdles, and a miscellaneous lot of other iron 
work. The iron hurdles included in the sale 
were upwards of 2,000 in number, and were 
sold in lots of thirty-six each. Preliminary to 
the sale the several buildings had been taken 
down, and piled up on the ground in lots, 
the _timber varying from 600 to 1,000 
running feet in each lot, which was sold 
at so much per foot run, and the total 
number of feet sold during the six days was 
estimated at upwards of 2,000,000, the hoarding 
alone enclosing the ground being more than two 
miles in length. There was a large attendance 
of buyers at each day’s sale, consisting for the 
most part of contractors and parties connected 
with building. The aggregate proceeds of the 
six days’ sale amounted to upwards of 6,0001. 
Several of the buildings which had been erected 
on the ground were not included in the sale, 
and will be taken down and reserved for future 
use. These consist of the materials of the dif. 
ferent buildings belonging to the Society, which 
are from year to year erected on the grounds 
where the annual meetings are held. They in- 
clude, amongst others, the principal entrances, 
and the buildings and offices used by the 
stewards, judges, engineers, committees, and 
other parties connected with the Society. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tux third half-yearly meeting of this associa- 
tion was held in Hull, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
ult., when representatives from the local asso- 


ciations of London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Wigan, Warrington, Lancaster, Wakefield, 


Bradford, Hull, Huddersfield, Runcorn, Bolton, 
Lincoln, and Doncaster were present. Letters 
of apology were read for non-attendance from 
Preston, Walsall, Wolverhampton, Edinburgh, 
and other towns. 

The half-yearly report was read and approved. 
It stated that the building trade in all its 
branches throughout the country was in a very 
depressed condition, and, in consequence, & 
general redaction of wages had taken place as 
well as an increase of the working hours, with 
a view to reduce the cost of building. The 
effect of such change, it was hoped, would to 
some extent stem the tide of depression, and 
ere long effect a return to prosperity such as 
the building trade enjoyed some years back. 

A return was submitted to the members, 
showing the state of trade, the supply of 
labour, and the current rate of wages in about 
ninety towns. ; 

After the meeting the Council of the Associa- 
tion were entertained at dinner by the members 
of the Hull Master Builders’ Association, at 
which the mayor of Hall presided. 








NORWICH STEAM LAUNDRY AND 
PUBLIC BATHS. 


Bcrtpines for a new steam laundry and public 
baths, erected by joint-stock enterprise, are 
approaching completion at Norwich. The site 
of the buildings is at the bottom of Nelson- 
street, Dereham-road. The laundry is a red- 
brick building. A pair of iron gates open into 
a bleaching-ground of about an acre, bounded 
on the roadside by an ornamental wall, and on 
the opposite side by the river. Alongside it to 
the north, parallel with the road and river, stand 
the laundry and bath-house, with a wide space 
between the two. The floor of the laundry has 
been carried out on a level with the road, so 
that as there is a considerable slope from the 
road to the river, the building, supported on 
brick tiers and iron pillars, stands high and dry, 
while the space beneath is utilised for stables, 
wagon lodges, &c. A short flight of steps from 
the bleaching-ground leads to the main entrance, 
through which is a large room with an even, 
finely-cemented floor, having in one corner a 
compartment for the accountant, and the greater 
part of the remainder of the area being 
enclosed by lofty stained and varnished pitch- 
pine partitions. Inside this enclosed area, called 
the receiving and sorting room, is a series of 
lockers for the reception of linen of each descrip- 
tion when sorted. By the side of this room is a 
walled-in compartment containing one of Brad. 
ford’s patent washing- machines and other 
apparatus connected with shafting, so as to be 
worked bysteam. This is a special and separate 
department for the cleansing of foul linen and 
for the washing of garments belonging to 
families who have had illness in their houses. 
When the linen has been sorted, it is passed on 
to the washhouse, containing four washing- 
machines, worked by a steam-engine. When 
the articles of linen have passed through one of 
these revolving-machines, which will be without 
any injury to the fabrics, they are ran through 
india-rubber rollers on the top of the machines 
to take out the surplus water, and then handed 
to women at troughs alongside the walls to be 
finished and “rinsed.” The next process is 
putting the wet garments into a hydro, a 
circular concave machine, with net-like sides, 
which, revolving with extraordinary rapidity, 
drives out the water by centrifugal force. From 
the hydro, the garments are taken to the drying. 
room. This room contains a large hot closet 
fitted with “drying-horses.” But between this 
drying-room and the washing-room is a small 
place having a steam-coil along its floor. This 
is the dryimg-room for lace curtains, muslin, and 
other articles which require particular care. As 
soon as the garments are dry they are 
into the adjoining mangling, calendering, and 
ironing room. A spacious and comfortable 
dining-hall has been placed under the laundry 
opposite the residence of the superintendent. 
The laundry has been built by Mr. Wilkins ; the 
carpentering has been done by Mr. Wilkin ; and 


the plumbing, glazing, and painting, by Mr. G, 
Pope, of St. Giles’s. Messrs. Riches & Watts 
are the engineers for the company; and Mr. k. 
Boardman the architect. : 

The Bath Com y are completing a covered 
swim ming-bath, oe t. long by 25 ft. wide, and 
3 ft. deep at one end and 6 ft. at the other. |; 
has brick and cement sides and a cement 
bottom. When completed it will be weil 
lighted, fitted along one side with a large 
number of berths 4 ft. square, and be provided 
at one end with three special dressing-rooms, 
with lavatories, &c. River bathing will be 
made more pleasant, both by attention to the 
bed of the stream and by the provisions of good 
accommodation in the way of berths. The floor 
of the river has been dredged, so as to givea 
clean hard bottom. For 110 ft. alongside the 
river, first, second, and third class lodges or 
berths are being constructed abutting upon the 
covered swimming-bath. Mr. Wilkin is con. 
structing the baths, under the direction of Mr, 
Boardman. 








PROPOSED NATIONAL WATER-SUPPLY 
EXHIBITION. 


Ir is announced that an exhibition of plans, 
diagrams, models, apparatus, and all appliances 
illustrative of the various subjects that have to 
be considered in planning water-supplies, and 
the domestic arrangements for making them in 
the best way available, will be held at the 
Alexandra Palace forthwith. The committee 
includes some well-known names. 

It is believed that a great deal of useful 
information may be spread by an exhibition of 
plans, diagrams, models, apparatus, &c., relating 
to the supply of water for domestic and other 
uses, in a way that instruction may be conveyed 
without the trouble of reading books; and that 
those who wish to improve the water-supplies 
of their own districts may thus readily learn 
what is the scope of the subjects that have to be 
considered. 








WATERWORKS, 


Accorpine to Colonel Bolton’s report, Lam- 
beth Waterworks are now supplying about 
5,000 houses on the constant plan. They are 
also introducing Deacon’s system of water- 
waste meters in the above-named district for 
detecting waste, which, if it proves successful, 
will probably be applied in other portions of the 
district to which the constant supply will be 
gradually extended. The water - pipes and 
fittings in all new houses are fixed ia conformity 
with the Board of Trade rules and regulations, 
soas to be ready to receive constant supply 
when the division of the district in which they 
are built is brought under it. The company 
propose to give, on and after the lst day of 
Jan , 1880, a constant supply of water 
throughout a large district. All the companies 
are moving in the matter, and giving constant 
supply under the provisions of the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1871, in a portion of their districts, 
except the Southwark and Vauxhall and Grand 
Junction Companies. The Act provides power 
to compel the companies to give constant 
supply as and when the public authorities may 
see fit to demand it; but no company 1s com- 
pelled to give such constant supply if it can be 
shown by them that after the expiration of two 
months, from the time of service to [the requisi- 
tion, more than one-fifth of the premises 12 
such district are not provided with the proper 
fittings, in accordance with the regulations 
made under the above-mentioned Act. — 

The number of miles of streets which con- 
tain mains constantly charged, and upon which 
hydrants for fire purposes could at once be fixed, 
in each district of the porter is as follows: 
—Kent, 85 miles; New River, 201; Bast 
London, 85; Southwark and Vauxhall, 1124; 
West Middlesex, 70; Grand Junction, 41} ; 
Lambeth, 70; Chelsea, 56, making & total length 
of 721 miles. The water companies are ready 
to affix hydrants thereon when required by 
authorities. The total number of hydrants 
erected is at present 4,812, of which 2,958 are 
for private p 554 for street watering, 
825 for public use, and 475 in Government esta- 
blishments. 








Land at Sudbury. — Messrs. Harvey & 
Davids submitted to auction part of the ora 
ton Park Estate, Sudbury, on the song te ’ 
when the plots realised prices ranging trom 





8001. to 1,2001. per acre. 
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THE LONDON BRIDGE BILLS. 


Ir has been calculated by one who ought to 
know, that something like 60,0001. has been 
spent by the advocates and opponents of the 
Bridge Bills just now thrown out. The project 
for widening with iron London Bridge collapsed 
when the head of the City police,Col. Fraser, stated 
in evidence that the widening was not needed, and 
would increase difficulties rather than remove 
them. The whisper reaches us that the bridge 
authorities now propose to remove the stone 
parapet on each side, and substitute an iron 
railing springing from the cornice, which they 
believe they can do without troubling Parlia- 
ment. 








LONDON BRIDGE (WIDENING) BILL. 


Sir,—In a recent paragraph on this matter, 
you mentioned that I had been called to give 
evidence by the promoters of the Bill. This 
statement, if left unexplained, might give rise 
to misconception of my opinion on the scheme 
proposed, which, though of little importance, 
I should be glad to remove. I write, therefore, 
to ask you to allow me to state that I was sum- 
moned, to my surprise, on the morning of the 
day when the committee met, and after I had 
reported my disapproval of the design. I ex- 
pressed clearly this disapproval in my evidence 
before the committee, as may be seen by those 
who care to take the trouble to peruse it. As- 
suming the engineering evidence to have been 
correct, and that a wider bridge is required, 
I was not prepared to say that no change of 
design could, under any circumstances, be per- 
mitted; but I stated that I should be very sorry 
to see the bridge touched at all, unless under 
proved necessity ; and after Col. Fraser’s and 
Col. Haywood’s evidence on this point, the com- 
mittee had, I think, no option but to reject the 
Bill. 

As reference was made before the committee 
to the petition of the Institute, I may state that 
I concur in the opinion given therein, on general 
grounds; but it should be remembered that all 
the facts were not known to the Institute, and 
it will, I think, be found inconvenient if that 
body should be too ready to offer, unasked, 
counsel on matters upon which responsible pro- 
fessional advisers are already engaged, and the 
circumstances and difficulties of which are not 
fully before it. Epwarp M. Barry. 





THE WIDENING OF LONDON BRIDGE. 


S1r,—Deep and real is the feeling of relief 
occasioned by the announcement that the widen- 
ing of Rennie’s masterpiece by outrigged iron- 
work is no longer under contemplation. How- 
beit, that will in no sense relieve the traffic, 
assuming,—which I am not yet prepared to 
admit,—that a widened bridge will be less 
crowded than it is under present conditions. 

At this juncture of the controversy, one 
means of adding to its capacity for transit 
seems to have been overlooked, viz., to throw 
the footway on either side into roadway, and to 
carry the footways on a raised platform on 
either side, high enough to enable cabs, 
or light and not lofty vehicles, to pass 
underneath. 

These raised foot-bridges could be made a 
still greater convenience by crossing the road- 
ways approaching the bridge, and so enabling 
passengers to descend to any side of a street 
they might desire. Of course there would be a 
further ascent where the roadway of street 
approach had to be crossed, but as regards 
details, such as the height of the parapets and 
the probable sightliness, or the reverse, the 
material to be used, and its ultimate colour, 
are there not those who would condemn all 
materials alike, and place taste above con- 
venience ? 

I think an iron tent-like roof to keep off sun 
or rain, and a close high parapet to keep off the 
wind, and deter loungers from staring into the 
river, and a smooth floor of cement or some 
material which would pass off the wet and 
would not admit gusts of wind from below, 
might be so contrived as to look not entirely 
unsightly. The vertical weight of suchan erec-. 
tion need not injure the bridge, because the 
pillars supporting it could be as numerous as 
desired, and its pressure would be uniform 
throughout, and not concentrated on the piers or 
any special points. Further, there need be no 
overhanging at all,as all might be kept within 











THE BUILDER. 


the present parapet, and a line drawn vertically 


from its inner side. 

When the bridge is built further down the 
Thames my proposed erection could be removed ; 
but I believe many would regret the loss of a 
sheltered passage over the draughty river. 

2. 8 








STATUES IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


S1r,—I have read with dismay that two addi- 
tional statues are to be added to the mass in 
Westminster Abbey, one for Lord Lawrence and 
the other for the Prince Imperial. I care not 
how many more monuments to the illustrious 
dead are proposed provided the building can 


| contain them without detriment to its propor- 


tions, and also that they are placed there by a 
committee of sufficiently clever architects, who 
would know what kind of monument to place in 
it; but when I have gone to the Abbey church, 
and have endeavoured to take in and enjoy as a 
study, say only one bay of its matchless beauty, 
I have been quite unable to do so from the 
glaring white marble effigies and representa- 
tions that destroy every inch of the building; 
for although most of the upper parts are clear 
of them, the eye cannot divest itself of their 
prominent whiteness. Now, it is against the 
introduction of more such monuments that I ask 
you to raise your powerful voice and to urge 
that on so important,—nay, national,—question, 
an architectural committee should be empowered 
to decide, and that it should not rest with one 
ecclesiastic (clever though he be) to sanction the 
further disfigurement of perhaps England’s 
grandest ecclesiastical edifice with monuments 
such as those which, however good in them- 
selves, have disfigured all our grandest cathe- 
drals and abbeys throughout the land, through 
not being architecturally appropriate. I fear 
no good can be done; but you, Mr. Editor, will 
perhaps know in what quarter to make repre- 
sentation. A Musician. 








ILL-BUILT HOUSES. 


S1r,—May I be permitted through the medium 
of your widely-read columns to utter a timely 
warning to intending purchasers of the showy 
and attractively built houses of the “Jerry” 
type which abound in the suburbs of London, 
and to recount my experience with one of this 
class as illustrative of the serious consequences 
which are likely to arise from having anything 
to do with houses which have not been previously 
thoroughly examined and overhauled by a 
competent surveyor ? 

About eighteen months since I purchased a 
house, then in course of erection, upon one of 
the best estates of Stoke Newington, and thought 
myself fortunate in securing good tenants, who 
entered into possession almost as soon as the 
house could be finished for occupation. On the 
occasion, however, of my calling for the second 
quarter’s rent, I was informed that the house 
was beginning to crack; whereupon I called 
upon the estate surveyor, asking him to person- 
ally inspect and report to me if anything serious 
was to be apprehended. A few days later the 
Metropolitan Board of Works served me with a 
notice to rebuild or tie up this “ dangerous strac- 
ture,” followed by a summons to appear at the 
Police Court for not obeying their orders in- 
stanter. I accordingly shored up the flank wall 
to prevent further visits and to make things 
safe, and in the meantime proceeded to find out 
by inquiries how serious the matter was likely 
to be. I first of all asked the district surveyor 
upon what sort of foundation the base stood, and 
his reply was, “The houses are mostly alike, 
and upon sand”; and the estate surveyor’s 
answer to the same query was, “ Upon three or 
four feet of concrete.” I was therefore not a 
little surprised to learn from the builders who 
were executing the repairs for me (confirmed by 

rsonal inspection) that the foundations and 
‘cotings were as follows: —At the angle of 
the house below the entrance, where the chief 
subsidence has taken place, from the ground 
level down to the footings, there were some 
5 ft. of brickwork ; the poorest materials had 
been employed, and many of the common “ place” 
bricks which were in the pier were quite soft to 
the touch, and pulping out under the pressure 
of the main wall. The concrete, of inferior 
description, was only 18 in. deep. Further 
along the flank wall the footings were but 14 in. 
wide, and only 2 ft. from the ground level upon 
12 in. of concrete, while at the further end, 
adjoining the out-houses, the concrete diminished 











to 9 in., with still narrower footings. On aclose 
examination, this part of the wall was found to 
be resting upon nothing more substantial than 
various strata of oyster-shells, crockery, shavings, 
and decayed vegetable refuse, so that it is no 
matter for surprise that this side of the house 
from end to end is sunken, and is strongly 
suggestive of an uneasy deck. 

Although this is in a district famous for its 
fine sandy soil, there are no traces at 8 ft. depth 
of the presence of any such valuable commo- 
dity. I have written to the district surveyor, 
but I obtain in reply nothing more satisfactory 
than a curt acknowledgment of my letter. I 
not only lose respectable tenants, who are 
determined not to re-enter the house, but the 
whole expense of repairs and loss of rent, 
together with endless worry rest upon me 
because of the difficulty in fixing responsibility. 
While I should be glad to learn if I have any 
remedy, and against whom I should proceed, [ 
think I have solid reasons for hoping that the 
monetary loss should fall not upon the innocent 
buyer, but upon him who is directly or indirectly 
to blame for all the fault. Yet who is to fix the 
responsibility, and where is my remedy outside 
a court of law, are the questions that still 
trouble me. A. H. L. 








APPROPRIATION OF THE HORTI- 
CULTURAL GARDENS. 


Sir,—I venture as an inhabitant of South 
Kensington to put forward a plan with two 
objects in view, presuming the land now appro- 
priated by the Horticultural Society is to be 
surrendered to the Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition. 

The first object would be to make as much 
return for the property as possible without 
damaging the existing estate. 

With this view I suggest that a row of houses 
should be built on the now vacant ground in 
Prince’s and Queen’s gate. These houses should 
occupy 200 ft. in depth,—that is, 100 ft. for the 
house and 100 ft. for a garden common to the 
row. These houses should be of a substantial 
and a good architectural character, not less than 
40 ft. frontage. These houses ought to com- 
mand high prices, say 15,0001. each. The row 
should end at the high red brick building in 
Prince’s-gate. This building should form the 
end to a street running at right angles to 
Prince’s and Queen’s gate, and parallel with the 
back of the Natural History Museum. 

The rest of the ground should be kept as a 
garden, with a wide broad road from the back 
of the Natural History Museum to the Albert 
Hall. The new houses running down to this 
road should not be allowed to have walls to the 
garden, but an ornamental iron grille. Every 
open space must nowadays be jealously watched 
for fear it should be enclosed. This ground, 
though in the hands of the Commissioners, has 








really been paid for by the public, and in no 
way could the public be better repaid thar by 
having the use of this open space, especially as 
access to the land is being gradually increased 
by the underground railway. 

This, I think, would fulfil the two objects,— 
money getting and public advantages. B. 








OPENING OF THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
ON SUNDAYS. 


S1e,—Through the kindness of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the 
proprietor mg drector of the Grosvenor Gallery, the 
members of the Sunday Society were on Sunday favoured 
with admission to the Summer Exhibition, between the 
hours of six and half-past eight p.m., and nearly 500 have 
availed themselves of the privilege. : 
Next Sunday the Gallery wi'l be opened to the public, 
free, by tickets which will be issued by the Society to ail 
persons making written application, and sending stamped 
and addressed envelope, for reply, to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, 19, Charing-cross, 8.W. . ’ 
A special catalogue has been published by the Society, 
rice 4d. ; this must be obtained before Sunday as_nojcata- 
Eee wlth oe as ater, to iv ply 
e ou. ublishing this letter, to g1 cl 
to Sir Conits Sacdiey’s generous endeavour to add to the 
few opportunities now possessed by the people for the 
study of art on their one leisure day.—We are, &ec., __ 
Henry Tuomrson, President of the Sunday Society, 
W. H. Corrretv, Chairman of Committee, 
Frepx. Lona, Treasurer. 
Marx H, Jupex, Honorary Secretary. 


THE OAK. 


S1r,—A friend having told me that he has within the 
last twenty-five years seen an Eng oak tree, the trunk 
of which measured 100 ft. long, and I, having great doubts 
of an English oak ever attaining such a height, will you 
kindl ow me to ask your numerous correspondents 
whether it has ever been known, and, if so, in what 
county the tree grew ? H, Dank. 
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STREET ACCIDENTS. 


S1r,—Earl Beauchamp, in reply to a question 
in the Ilouse of Lords, appealed to statistics to 
prove that these had rather diminished than 
increased. His statement, however, simply 
shows how valueless “statistics” are in certain 
cases,—notably, in the present one; for the 
number of unrecorded accidents is to the 
recorded as about twenty to one,—in many 
cases compromised or settled by the parties 
aggrieved, and no further notice is taken. 

ScRUTATOR. 








DEFILED BATH-ROOMS. 


S1r,—I shall be glad if you will allow an out- 
sider to protest against what he thinks an 
unworthy habit on the part of certain archi- 
tects, that of placing the watercloset in the 
bath-room. He noticed a case at Hampstead 
the other day, where some very fine houses 
showed this far from refreshing association, 
which he had not seen before except in certain 
Scotch hotels and houses. The grouping, in the 
same small room, of the sewer and the bath is 
such a bizarre, and is such a very objectionable 
plan, that it is to be hoped it is rather owing to 
an odd sense of fitness on the part of certain 
architects than to any growing sanitary “notion” 
of the time. The bare idea of a healthy creature 
going to enjoy his bath in the same cell (for it 
is never a room) with a watercloset, one would 
have thought too strong for the nerves of the 
present zsthetic race of architects, who are, no 
doubt, responsible for the very fine houses in 
which he saw this plan carried out. Of all 
countries in the world, one would expect to 
meet a thing of this sort least in England, where 
people happily have, usually, strict notions as to 
cleanliness. V. B. 








STONE AND GRANITE versus CEMENT. 


Sir,—Reading Mr. Huggins’s communication 
in the Builder, p. 808, “A Glance at Llan- 
dudno,’ I was much struck by the following 
remark,—“ There is, in the first place, too much 
cement, and too little stone and brick visible.” 

I have noticed, especially cf late, in my 
travels, particularly in new-made towns such as 
Llandudno and all the numerous towns, althongh 
surrounded by the best granite, limestone (Aagle- 
sea marble), and stone quarries, known some- 
times as “ Welsh granite,” syenite, &., yet the 
fault in all these towns is “ too much cement 
and too little stone visible.” The difference in 
cost, I should say, would be very little indeed, 
but the value of a building made, for instance, 
with Anglesea marble or limestone for the 
quoins, sills, lintels, &c., and the Welsh granite 
from any of the quarries between Penmacn- 
mawr and Portmadoc for filling up the spaces 
as compared with buildings with the coating of 
cements, &c., there is no comparison. The former 
once erected in a good workmanlike manner, 
never again requires mending, painting, or any- 
thing else; in fact, if, in one, two, or three 
hundred years hence, these stone buildings be 
taken down and rebuilt, the material and the 
workmanship will be as valuable as at the first 
cost and time of production. 

In Dublin I find in the outskirts some build- 
ings built in this style, commonly styled as 
“irregular ashlar,” or in courses. I prefer the 
irregular,—for instance, like the Cambrian Rail- 
way Station built at Barmouth, or Dr. Williams’s 
school at Dolgelley. There are also the church 
and several chapels as well as the town-halls and 
other public buildings, as well as private houses, 
built in the towns and counties of Carnarvon 
and Merioneth, where good specimens of this 
class of workmanship are found; but still, 
although in the neighbourhood of the very 
mountains and near the quarries, yet we find 
too much cement and too little stone.” 

I wish to whisper into the minds of our 
architects and builders, for the benefit of the 
future generations, as well as for the benefit of 
the working-class of the present generation, that 
the money spent is not money thrown away by 
using “more stone and less cement,” and the 
variety of colour will be more elaborate and 
lasting than the work of any painter or designer 
of plaster or cement. It would be well for 
capitalists and men of freehold property before 
they build themselves, or grant leases to baild, 
to ask the question,—Will it not be better for 
the public, my heirs, and the next generation to 
say, “ No more mud houses” (cement)? Then our 
masons, Joiners, quarrymen, and their families 


would have plenty to do; and having enough to 
do means creating a demand for everything else 
that gives a stimulant to trade, and enables the 
generation to bring up their families to habits of 
industry and culture: and if at last obliged to 
emigrate to foreign countries for a living, they 
will be no disgrace to the “ Island of —y Le 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT: 
PARGETTING FLUES. 
JENNINGS UV. DUNCAN. 


Srz,—Referring to the letters that have appeared in the 
Builder, it appears to me that until the magistrate’s 
decision in this case has been overruled, district surveyors, 
except in certain cases, cannot insist upon the outside of a 
flue being rendered. With regard to the meaning of the 
outside of the flue, must it not include the right, left, back, 
front, or any other side except the inside ? ? 

Your correspondent, Mr. Fletcher, suggests that this 
meaning may give injustice or inequality in certain cases, 
but in the one he mentions the Act itself suggests t 
remedy, as the owner can line the flue with fire-proof piping 
which will prevent the disfigurement alluded to. The only 
objection to this is the expense, which in —- of pro- 
tection from fire should hardly be considered. __ 

The magistrate’s decision seems, however, by inference 
to be supported by Sec. 20, Rule 17, Sub-rule 3, which Mr. 
Knightley draws attention to, for if we read this rule in 
connexion with Sec. 29, Rule 4, it qualifies the rendering 
the outside of flues. The words of the Act are:—‘‘ No 
timber or woodwork shall be placed within 2 in, from the 
face (or outside) of the brickwork or stonework about any 
chimney or flue if less than 8} in. thick, unless the face of 
such brickwork or stonework is rendered.” 

If the woodwork is placed further than 2 in, from the 
face or outside, it fairly implies that the face or outside 
need not be rendered. 

Again, supposing the brickwork or stonework about a flue 
to be more than 8} in., would the outside then have to be 
rendered? Would it not be unnecessary and in some cases 
absurd to do so? The universal application of the render- 
ing of the outside of a flue can therefore hardly be 
intended. 

The practice of having the outside of all flues pargetted 
from “the underside of joist to the top of skirting,” as 
alluded to by Mr. Knightley, is clearly supported by the 
Act, if the brickwork is less than 8} in. thick, and the 
decision of the magistrate referred to does not appear to 
touch this case. 

Builders frequently evade this provision by keeping the 
joists away from the wall 2in., but they are still bound to 
render behind the wood skirting and floors. 

With regard to the rendering the outside of a flue from 
*“level of the topmost ceiling to the level of the slates,’’ it 
is a question how far this can be enforced after the decision 
of the above case, Jennings vr. Duncan, except ‘for the 
depth of the ceiling joists and the rafters,” and by keeping 
these away 2 in. from the face the Act is evaded. 

This discussion will do good if it induce builders to 
acquiesce in rendering the outside of all flues where wood- 
work is fixed against the face of same, and possibly another 
decision may make it c'earer as to whether the Act re- 
tr the “ outside of a flue,” if in the roof, to be ren- 

ered, 
Grorce Lanspown, Distritct Surveyor, ¢ 








COMPENSATION CASE. 


BIGNELL v. THE METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF WORKS. 


In this case, which occupied the day at Guild- 
hall, Westminster, and was heard before 
Mr. Farrer, the high bailiff, and a special jury, 
Mr. Bignell, the proprietor of the Argyll Rooms, 
in Windmill-street, Haymarket, claimed 12,4871. 
for several freehold houses in Windmill-street 
and one in Denman-street, required for the 
Piccadilly improvements. One of the houses 
was a licensed beer-house. The claim as pre- 
sented was resisted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as an inflated one, and if sanctioned 
would make the proposed public improvements 
very costly. 

Mr. Meadows White, Q.C. (with him Mr, 
Richard Harris), appeared for the claimant; 
Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., and Mr. Biron for the 
Board. 

The jury before hearing the evidence made a 
personal inspection of the property in dispute. 

Mr. Meadows White said the neighbourhood 
was improving and property increasing in value, 
and estimated the sum to be awarded as between 
10,0001. and 11,0001. 

Evidence was given on both sides. 

On the part of the claimant, Mr. Podmore, 
surveyor, put the value, with the usual allowance 
of ten per cent., at 12,487/.; Mr. Galsworthy, 
10,5981.; Mr. Farmer, 10,2831.; and Mr. Alder. 
man Ellis, 10,4921. For the Board the sur- 
veyors were all under 7,0001. Mr. Driver’s value 
was 6,9681.; Mr. Reid, 6,9301.; and Mr. Isaac 
6,9661. , 

Mr. Philbrick, on the conclusion of the evi- 
dence, complained of the large amount claimed 
by Mr. Bignell, who had been deprived of his 
license for the Argyll Rooms, hy putting such 
inflated figures before the Court. Mr. Bignell 
was present and not called. Mr. Philbrick in. 
vited the jury to estimate the value at a sum 





under 7,0001, 


Mr, Meadows White complained on his part 
of the prejudice sought to be raised agains 
Mr. Bignell, because he had been refused a magic 
licence. He claimed a full compensation for the 
valuable property in question. 

The High Bailiff summed up the evidence 
— wat the jury to give a fair compensatio, 
or the property irrespective of the i 
before the Court. eee 

The Jury gave a verdict, with the ten per 
of 8,2501. Mita 








AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM. 
ELLISON V. DOUGLAS TOWN COMMISSIONERs, 


On the 17th ult., at Douglas, Isle of Man 
before Deemster Drinkwater and a special jury, 
the action of Mr. Christopher Obee Ellison, of 
Liverpool, architect, against the Douglas Town 
Commissioners, was commenced. 

Mr. Ellison claims from the Commissioners 
the sum of 3,000/. as compensation for his plans 
for a marine promenade for Douglas, and a new 
street through the centre of the town, which 
improvements were carried out on plans of 
which Mr. Ellison alleges he is the originator 
and author. 

After reading the declaration, and getting 
through some preliminary business, Mr. Corne. 
lius Sherlock, architect, Liverpool; Mr. Lewis 
Hornblower, architect, Liverpool; and Mr. 
William Radford, civil engineer, of Manchester, 
were examined on behalf of Mr. Ellison. Their 
evidence, which occupied the whole of the day, 
had reference principally to the customs as to 
charges made by architects and engineers for 
works carried out on their plans. At the con. 
clusion of their evidence the court adjourned. 








SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 
HOLDEN & SON Uv. GRAVE & LINDLEY. 


In this cause, which was an action tried at 
the Manchester Summer Assizes before Mr. 
Justice Lush, to recover the amount of an ac. 
count of 1771. for work done, Mr. Edwards, Q.C., 
and Mr. Coventry appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
and Mr. C. Russell, Q.C., and Mr. Jordan for the 
defendants. 

The plaintiffs are land surveyors and valuers 
in Manchester, and the defendants, Mr. Alder- 
man Grave and Mr. Lindley, are the owners of 
property in Collyhurst. It appeared that the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
required a portion of this property, which was 
described as vacant land, about three-quarters 
of an acre in extent, for the extension of their 
lines, and an arbitration took place to decide the 
price which should be paid for it. The plaintiffs 
were engaged by the defendants in connexion 
with that arbitration, and for the services they 
rendered they sent in a bill amounting to 177/. 
The bill was taxed, and the award made by the 
official who taxed it was that it should be re- 
duced to 30 guineas, The defendants had paid 
into court the sum of 60 guineas, which they 
considered ample remuneration for the plain- 
tiffs’ services. The plaintiffs and other wit- 
nesses haying given evidence as to the work 
done, 

Mr. Rassell addressed the ‘jury for the de- 


‘fendants. He said it was only because they 


considered that the charges which the plaintiffs 
had made were grossly e ted that the 
defendants felt bound to bring the matter into 
court. 

After Mr. Alderman Grave and two gentle- 
men engaged in a similar business to that of the 
defendants had been examined, 

Sir Joseph Heron, Town Clerk of Manchester, 
was called. He said he was in court with n0 
idea of giving evidence in this case. He 
examined the bill in dispute, and it was the first 
time he had seen so curious a document. 0 
lawyer would make out such a bill. Where & 
lawyer charged 6s. 8d., it appeared to be the 
practice of surveyors to charge a guinea. He 
should think the plaintiffs would be well paid 
if they received sixty guineas. , 

In plage A i by Mr. Edwards, Sir 
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as that in dispute being presented to the 
Corporation. 

A verdict was returned for the defendants, 
the jury expressing the opinion that the sam of 
sixty guineas paid into Court was suiicient 
remuneration for the services rendered by the 
plaintiffs. 

The case of Green v. Grave & Lindley, which 
was stated to be of a somewhat similar nature 
to the above action, was withdrawn. 








A WAGES DISPUTE AT BIRKENHEAD. 
TAGGART VU. HARKNESS, 


Art the Birkenhead Police-court, on the 23rd 
ult., before Mr. C. 8. Samuell, deputy a gros 
William Taggart, a joiner, summoned Messrs. 
Harkness & Son, joiners and builders, Birken- 
head, for 2s. 9d., being four and a half hours’ 
wages for work done on the 9th of July, and 
he also claimed 5s. as compensation for dismissal 
from their service without the usual notice. 


It that the complainant entered the employ of 
the defendants on the lst of July, and continued to work 
at the Clarendon Hotel the remainder of the week. On 
the following Monday he was unable to go to his work in 
consequence of iliness, but he recommenced on Tuesday 
afternoon. He worked three-quarters of a day on Wednes- 
day at the Clarendon Hotel, where he was fixing up a 
counter, but when half-past five o’clock arrived the job was 
unfinished, and the counter was screwed in its place 
temporarily without any brackets or supports being 
underneath. On the morning y, the 9th inst., 
Mr. Harkness saw the complainant when coming to work, 
and told him that he should not pay him his wages for the 
pros day, and gave him to understand that his services 
were no longer “~~ . The rules of the Wirral Branch 
of the Liverpool Master Buil 

duced, and Rule 7 stated that before discharging a work- 
man two hours’ notice must always be given, and that 
notice must expire at the end of the day, 

The defence was that the complainant was not entitled 
to the 2s, 9d., in consequence of not having done the work 
in a proper manner, and that he was justiflably dismissed, 
‘Witnesses were called to prove that the complainant was 
longer over the work in question than he should have been, 
but the Secretary of the Wirral Branch of the Master 
Builders’ Association stated that he considered the work 
done by the complainant on the Wednesday referred to 
was fair work for three-quarters of a day. 

The Magistrate said that so far as his experience went, 
workmen invariably did their work slowly, and it would be 
difficult to decide what was a fair day’s work. He thought, 
however, that the complainant was entitled to the 2s. 9d., 
and could see no reason why the defendant should have 
stoppedit. He also was of opinion that the dismissal of 
the complainant was not justifiable, and the defendant 
ought to have given him a day’s notice. The magistrate 
then ordered that the amount claimed should be paid, with 
costs, 


ders’ Association were pro- 








ENFIELD LOCAL BOARD SURVEYORSHIP. 


Sir,—It may possibly be a satisfaction (?) to 
some of your readers to learn that this appoint- 
ment, recently advertised in your journal, has 
been filled up. There were 120 applicants, some 
of them, to my knowledge, professional men of 
good standing; but the Enfield Board, with 
that far-sighted wisdom for which country 
Boards are generally remarkable, have elected a 
local builder and contractor, at a salary of 2801. 
per annum, altogether disregarding the merits 
of men, many of whom have spent years of their 
lives in the study and practical carrying out of 
sanitary works of all descriptions. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, it is time these election 
farces were ended. Cc. E. 





—=— 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tavistock.—St. Andrew’s Church, Whitchurch, 
Tavistock, has been re-opened, after restoration, 
under the direction of Mr. Elliot, architect, 
Plymouth, and Messrs. Hayward, architects, 
Exeter, the builders being Messrs. Blatchford & 
Son. The tower arch has been opened up, and 
screened with an ornamental iron screen which 
formerly surrounded some monuments of the 
Pengelly family in the chancel. The church 
has been reseated and tiled throughout, and the 
chancel has been fitted with oak stalls, with 
which the pulpit and the lectern harmonise. 
The chantry, belonging tothe Courtenays, Earls 
of Devon, has had a screen added to it by 
the present Earl. It is made of oak and cedar. 
It originally belonged to Moretonhampstead 
Church. The ancient font, of Polyphant stone, 
bearing the arms of St. and St. Andrew, 
remains. The new work for the altar has been 
carried ont by Mr. Sleeman; the stained glass 
was supplied by Messrs. Fouracre & Watson; 
and the railed screen has been restored by 
Mr. Gray. 

Brailes.—The parish church of Brailes has 
been re-opened, after restoration. The new open 
seats are executed in oak. A new carved oak 
pulpit, on a stone base, is placed inst the 
north: pier of the chancel-arch, and a brass 
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lectern has been provided. The sacrarium has 
been laid with Minton’s tiles, and several of the 
patterns are reproduced from fragments which 
were found in the church. All the old plaster 
and whitewash has been removed from the walls, 
and the old stone has been cleared and re- 
pointed. The large five-light window in the 
tower has been filled with painted glass by 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London, at the cost 
of Mr. Wincott, of Brailes, as a memorial to 
his wife. The west window of the south 
aisle is also filled with glass by the same firm. 
Two of the clearstory windows on the south side 
are filled with painted glass by Messrs. A. L. 
Moore, of London. The church is warmed by 
Perkins’s system of hot-water pipes. In the 
tower there is a peal of six bells, which have 
been partly re-cast by Messrs. Blews & Son, of 
Birmingham, and entirely re-hung. The general 
works have been carried out by Mr. Attwood, 
of Brailes, from the designs and under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. William Smith, of 
London, with Mr. E. J. Munt as resident super- 
intendent. 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Sowerby Bridge-—On the 8th ult. the Board 
School, in Tuel-lane, Sowerby Bridge, was 
opened by the Warley School Board. The 
school is built to accommodate 236 infants, and 
consists of a large room, 45 ft. by 26 ft.; Nol 
class-room, 22 ft. by 17 ft.; and No. 2 class- 
room, 18 ft. by 19 ft., all very lofty and well 
lighted. In addition, there are the usual con- 
veniences, such as master’s office, lavatories, 


the | cloak-rooms, &c. The work has been carried 


out under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Utley & Gray, Halifax. 

Rotherham.—At the meeting of the Rother- 
ham School Board, on the 10th ult., seven 
tenders for the erection of the Blackburn Infant 
School, and a similar number for the building 
of a house and school at Kimberworth, were 
considered. The Board decided to accept the 
tender of Mr. Secles, Rotherham, for the erec- 
tion, at Kimberworth, at 1,906/., and that of 
Messrs. Saul & Snell, Rotherham, for the build- 
ing of the infant school at Blackburn, for 6951., 
each subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 

Gateshead. — The extensive new schools 
recently erected by the Gateshead School 
Board at Sunderland-road from the designs 
of Mr. Thomas Oliver, of the firm of Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, were 
formally opened on the 10th inst. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 1,100 children at a cost of 
between 7,000. and 8,0001. The total cost, in- 
clusive of site, furnishing, and all fees, will 
amount to exactly 101. per place. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Thornton. — New Wesleyan Sunday Schools 
have been commenced at Thornton. The esti- 
mated cost is 1,4001., the contractors being :— 
Masonry, Messrs. Robinson & Fielding, Thornton; 
joinery, Mr. John Patchett, Clayton; slaters, 
Messrs. Hill & Nelson, Little Horton; painting 
and decorating, Messrs. Varley & Roebuck, 
Thornton; and plastering, Mr. Thos. Craven, 
Thornton. 

Warwick.—The new buildings in the Myton- 
road, erected by the Governors of the King’s 
School, were opened on the Ist inst. The 
structure has been built by Mr. G. F. Smith, of 
Milverton, from the designs of Mr. Cundall, of 
Leamington. 

Faversham.—The new buildings erected by 
the governors of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Faversham, have been opened. The 
site of the schools is now in St. Ann’s-road, 
adjacent to the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. Accommodation has been provided 
for sixty day scholars, forty boarders, the head 
masters and assistant masters, and the domes- 
tics. The sleeping accommodation is on the 
upper floors. One dormitory for twenty boys is 
placed on each floor; both dormitories are 
divided into twenty cubicles each, with a cor- 
ridor running down the centre. The divisions 
of the cubicles are of wood, about 7 ft. high, the 
size of the cubicles being 8 ft. 3 in. by 7 ft., a 
window being provided for each. Externally 
the buildings are treated in a modification of the 
Queen Anne style, the walls built of yellow stock 
bricks with red brick dressings, the roofs being 
covered with red tiles. The cost of the buildings 
will be about 5,7001. Mr. Lewis Shrubsole has 
been sole contractor, and Mr. T. Ware has acted 


as clerk of the works. The architect {is Mr. 
James Ledingham, of Bradford, whose designs 
were selected in competition. 

Edinburgh.—New school buildings in con. 
nexion with St. Cuthbert’s parish church have 
been erected on a site within the churchyard 
grounds. The block has a frontage of 92 ft., 
and is designed in the old Scotch style. It con- 
sists of two lofty floors, having at the angles 
corbelled turrets with conical roofs and finials. 
At the north-east corner the staircase is corbelled 
out into a circular shape, and rises in the form of 
a tower to the height of 65 ft. The interior 
accommodation inclades, on the ground floor, a 
large well-lighted hall, 56 ft. long by 27 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. in height, which communicates by 
means of sliding doors with another room, 30 ft. 
long by 18 ft. wide. These will be used as 
school-rooms, or for any other cognate purpose. 
The total cost will be about 2;0001. The build- 
ing has been erected from plans furnished by 
Messrs. M‘Gibbon & Ross. 


VARIORUM. 

“Our readers need scarcely be told,” says a 
writer in the Magazine of Art, “that the great 
difference between a foreign and an English art- 
education lies in the fact that, whereas the 
student in our country works in a Government 
school under the intermittent teaching of a 
number of first-class artists of many minds, or 
else engages the private services of a terth-rate 
painter, whose profession is that of copyist and 
teacher, the foreign art-student passes from the 
class of an academy to the care of some leading 
artist of his country and time, part of whose 
ambition it is to found a school, it may be, and 
at any rate to hand down the traditions, habits, 
and technique which he has himself successfully 
observed to the young talents whose future 
triumphs will each and all add a specially noble 
glory to hisown renown. It is not sufficient 
for a French master, for instance, to succeed in 
the few great pictures which he can achieve in 
his own lifetime ; he wishes, in addition, to bear 
a part in the living history of his country’s art, 
to pass on for further development some view 
of nature, some little piece of technical science 
which he has himself developed from the teach- 
ing of his own early instructor. Nor would a 
débutant on first exhibiting be received with 
much respect unless he announced himself as 
the pupil of such or such an artist. The tech- 
nical difficulties of painting are well known to 
be so enormous that a self-taught artist must 
needs waste half his youth in puzzling out what 
his master could tell him in an hour; besides 
which the discipline of learning is considered 
necessary for the right prosecution of scientific 
and legitimate art. No French painter, there- 
fore, exhibits at the Salon without the addition 
of his master’s name to his own; he may be a 
well-known and successful artist, but he appears 
inthe catalogue at the same time as a pupil.” 
The Leiswre Hour says as to Sheffield files :-— 
“The making of files is carried on to a large 
extent in Sheffield. A file is first forged from 
the best steel at the anvil to the shape required, 
the forging being facilitated by the use of hard 
steel moulds, into which the glowing metal is 
hammered. The files are then ground, after 
which they pass to the cutters, who cut their 
teeth, the metal being as yet soft. This is 
rather an interesting process. The file-cutter 
sits at a low bench fronting the light, and bends 
attentively over his work. In the right hand 
he holds a hammer, and in the left a cutting- 
chisel, or punch. The file to be cut is held fast 
to the bench by means of straps passing over it 
and under the feet of the worker. Every blow 
of the hammer cuts a tooth, and not only cuts 
it, but by dexterous manipulation of the tool, 
gives it acurve slightly out of the perpendicular. 
How many teeth a file-cutter cuts for sixpence 
we cannot say, but that this sort of dentistry is 
not very lucrative may be gathered from the 
fact that a round file may have twenty rows of 
cats, with about a hundred teeth in the space of 
an inch, and shall be covered all over with teeth, 
and be sold retail for sixpence when all is done. 
When their teeth are cut the files are tempored 
and hardened to the greatest degree; they are 
then cleaned, lacquered, and finally packed in 
paper, free from moisture, and manufactured 
for the purpose. Being thus effectually pro- 
tected from rust, they are ready for the home or 
foreign market. As file-cutting can be done 
anywhere, and can be carried on almost without 
capital, there are numbers of men who follow 








this trade in their cottage homes in the villages 
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of the outskirts, most of them receiving 
work from the employers in the town.”— 
After nearly two years spent in its preparation, 
a new work on ferns, written by Mr. James 
Britten, F.L.8., with fac-simile coloured plates 
painted from nature by Mr. D. Blair, F.L.8., 
will be published shortly in monthly parts by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., under 
the title of “‘ European Ferns.” ——The Garden 
(edited by Mr. W. Robinson) continues its 
weekly issue of coloured representations of 
flowers. 190 have Been given. They are admi- 
rably executed, and each is usually worth more 
than the cost of the number containing it. The 
paper in other respects maintains its good cha- 
racter. . 














Miscellanea. 


The Artisans’ Dwellings Act.—In the 
House of Commons, on the 23rd ult., Mr. 
Fawcett asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in reference to his statement | 
that a committee of the Board had been ap- | 
pointed to consider what amendments should be | 
introduced into the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 





Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill.—On the 25th ult. Lord Cran- 
brook, the Secretary of State for India, presided 
at the distribution of prizes to students of the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s-hill. 
Colonel C. Chesney, the president, briefly 
reviewed the principal events affecting the 
institution during the past year, and said that 
although the standard of qualifications had been 
raised during the year, all the students, with 
one exception, had succeeded in coming up to it. 
The prizes presented, Lord Cranbrook addressed 
the students, saying it was only by continually 
watching scientific progress and taking advan- 
tage of that which others reveal that the 
greatest successes were achieved, that there 
was no period of their life in which they could 
cease to learn. He wished, he said, to say some- 
thing with respect to the natives who would be 
associated with some of them. A great deal 
had been said recently about the natives by 
those who, perhaps, had not very thoroughly 
studied the subject. He was not going into the 
great question as to how far it was desirable, in 
the interest of India and of England, that 
native agency should be employed; yet he 
would say that, so far as it was possible, it was 
most desirable, in the interest of economy and 


with the view of diminishing the cost of carry-| +, Ue ideas af the ennai iteclf, that the 
ing out that Act in the metropolis, when the shdiven oldu tottrten -g Aes ’ oe 


report of that committee would be presented to 
the Home Secretary; and whether, as the cost 
to the metropolitan ratepayers of clearing six 


the Government of India. 
Lifting a Railway Station.—Some time 


sites would be 562,0611., he could undertake that | ago Mr. C. W. Whalley, contractor, of Chepstow, 


the other sites which had been cleared should 
not be disposed of until the report of the com- 
mittee had been laid before the Home Secretary 
and it had been ascertained whether it was his 
intention to propose to amend the Act of 1875. 
In reply, Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg said,—I trust that 


succeeded by means of screw-jacks in lifting 
Chepstow Railway Station about 2 ft., and build. 
ing it up under, to obviate the inconvenience 
arising from the platforms being so much below 
the carriages. That undertaking proving so suc- 
cessful, it was determined to raise the station 


the Metropolitan Board of Works will bein @/at Port Talbot, near Neath, in the same way. 


position to make a representation to the Secre- 


Mr. Whalley obtained the contract, and about a 


tary of State on the subject of amendments of fortnight ago he succeeded in lifting the building 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act in| on the down platform. On Monday he was again 
the course of a week or two. With regard to| successful in raising the building on the up plat- 
the farther disposal of sites, I may remind the | form. The plan adopted was :—The building was 


hon. member that of the six sites referred to by 


firmly braced together, all the doors and windows 


him, only part of one has up to this time been | strutted, and large pieces of timber, called 


actually cleared, and the Board are only now 


“needles,” were put through the foundations, 


acquiring the interests in the remainder of the} and under the ends of each “needle” a screw- 
fourteen which I alluded to in my reply of the| jack was placed with a man at each; and at a 
i4th inst—The Home Secretary said the queés- signal from Mr. Whalley, each man gave a 
tion whether anything could be doze to lessen | simultaneous turn, and the building steadily and 
the expense of carrying out the Artisans’ slowly rose. This was repeated until the desired 
Dwellings Act had been under his consideration | height was reached, when it was built up from 
for some time, and he hoped to introduce a short | under, and the platform raised up to it. Both 


Bill to effect some amendment. 


buildiogs were raised without the least mishap, 


East India Public Works. —The select | 0T even breaking a square of glass. Mr. Whalley 


committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the East India Public Works 
question have reported to the House. The 
report, which is of great length, contains a 


is preparing to remove the building he has just 
lifted five yards, to give room for another line 
of rails. 


The London Engineers’ Strike.—On the 


narrative of the whole history of public works | 28th ult. a meeting of London engineers, com- 
in India, the controversy of recent years between | posed both of men on strike and those in em- 
the Indian Government and the Secretary of | ployment, was held at the Rising Sun, Black- 
State in Council, and the causes for limiting the | friars-road, to consider the present condition of 
amount put down in the Indian budget for) affairs in relation to the resistance to a 7} per 
public works. It goes on (says the Times) to| cent. reduction in wages. It transpired, in the 
endorse the action of the Secretary of State, to| course of the discussion, that the non-society 


approve the restrictions which are proposed, to 
approve the reduction in the public works estab- 
lishment, and also to approve the new system 
of accounts, under which productive public 
works in India will be shown in an account 
separate and distinct from other public works, 
and the money expended in their construction 
will be treated as capital expenditure whenever 
derived from loans or current Indian revenue. 


The Stratford Martyrs’ Memorial, Strat- 
ford, was to be unveiled by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury on, this, Saturday, August 2nd. It is 
intended to commemorate eighteen of the 
Reformation Martyrs who suffered death in 
this neighbourhood. The design was furnished 
by Mr. J. Newman, architect, and its construc- 
tion has been entrusted to Messrs. H. Johnson 
& Co., Ditchling, Sussex. 

Exeter School.—The corner stone of the 
new buildings, now being erected from Mr. 
Batterfield’s design, at a cost of about 15,0001., 
at Victoria Park, St. Leonard’s, was laid by the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, on Wednesday last. On 
the same day the annual prizes were distributed 
at the schoolroom in High-street. 

“Notes on Construction.” — 
In our review of this work (p. 646, ante), the 
publishers’ name was inadvertantly omitted, 
and we per — several letters, in conse- 
quence, asking for it. The reply is Messrs. 
Rivington & Co. dihe 





men were only getting 7s. 6d. a week now, with 
1s. for each child, and the society men 13s. 9d., 
with the same allowance for children. After 
much discussion, it was resolved, — “That, 
taking into consideration the numerous promises 
of extended support we have received from our 
friends who are in employment, and especially 
from the trade societies, we consider it advisable 
to continue our struggle, as we have hitherto 
done, and we hereby pledge ourselves to do so 
until our supporters cease to aid us, when we 
will consider what measures we should adopt.” 


Crystal Palace School of Art. — The 
scholarships, &c., in connexion with the ladies’ 
division of the Crystal Palace Company’s School 
of Art and Science have been awarded as 
follows :—Silver medal for painting in water- 
colours, Miss E. M. Jennings; certificate to 
Miss E. Mary Grose (Mr. Edward Goodall’s 
students). Silver medal for water-colour paint- 
ing from the life, Miss E. K. Hitchcock; certifi- 
cate to Miss E. M. Smith, of Forest-hill (Mr. 
Frederick Smallfield’s students). Silyer medal 
for drawing from the antique, Miss E. K. Hitch- 
cock ; certificate to Miss H. M. Pendleton, of 
Sydenham (Mr. O. Von Glehn’s students). 
Certificate for modelling in clay, Miss F. Mead 
(Mr. C. Vinoelst’s student). The scholarship in 
art was adjudged to Miss E. M. Smith. Mr. 
Thomas Woolner, R.A., and Mr. Edward Duncan, 
were the judges. 


The Employment of Natives in the 


longer be necessary for native Indians to come 
to this country in order to obtain employment 
in the Civil Service. The local Governments 
are empowered to nominate a certain number 
every year, and the number of candidates 
selected in this country for similar oo 
will be correspondingly diminished. The native 
candidates are not to be more than twenty-five 
years of age on their first nomination, except 
in cases of special merit or ability, proved in 
the service of the Government or in the practice 
of a profession. The number of nominations is 
not, in ordinary, to exceed one-fifth of the 
number of Europeans appointed to the cove. 
nanted Civil Service in the same year; but for 
the present and two following years it may 
amount to two in excess of the regular propor. 
tion. Natives appointed in the ordinary way 
are to serve on probation for two years and to 
pass such examinations as are provided for 
them, but the nomination of persons over twenty- 


such a period of probation. The native civil 
servants are, as a rule, to be employed only in 
their own provinces, but on this point a discre- 
tion is vested in the Governor-General. Finally, 
the local Governments with whom the appoint- 
ments originally rest are furnished with a power 
of disqualifying their nominees for farther 
employment with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General.—Times. 


The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.— 
On Saturday last the members of this society 
visited the Abbey Church of Waltham Holy 
Cross, under the conduct of Mr. G. H. Birch, 
who read a paper, mainly from his own notes 
and those of Mr. William Burges, describing in 
detail the existing fabric, which he showed to 
be only the nave of the ancient structure, the 
chancel and transepts, with the central tower, 
having been thrown down at the Reformation, 
while the nave, like that of the Abbey of St. 
Alban’s, was utilised as the parish church. He 
showed that antiquaries were not agreed as to 
whether the Norman arches which divide the 
nave from the side aisles, and the clearstory and 
triforium above, were or were not actually the 
work of Tosti and Harold, the latter of whom is 
said to have formerly lain in the old and long- 
demolished chancel. He also commented at 
considerable length upon the lady-chapel on 
the south side, the flat roof, the windows, and 
other features of the church, which has been 
restored of late years. Mr. De Grey Birch, of 
the British Museum, exhibited some fac-simile 
casts of the old monastic seals of Waltham Ab- 
bey in the days of its splendour, and also read 
an interesting account of the legend of the 
first foundation of the Abbey. 


“Owen Jones” Prizes, 1879. — This 
competition was instituted in 1878 by the 
council of the Society of Arts, as trustees of the 
sum of 4001., presented to them by the Owen 
Jones Memorial Committee, being the balance 
of the subscriptions to that fund, upon trust to 
expend the interest thereof in prizes to “Stu- 
dents of the Schools of Art who in annual com- 
petition produce the best designs for household 
furniture, carpets, wall-papers, and hangings, 
damask, chintzes, &c., regulated by the prin- 
ciples laid down by Owen Jones.” Each prize 
consists of a bound copy of Owen Jones’s 
“ Principles of Design,” a Bronze Medal, and 
such a sum of money as the fund admits of. 
The prizes are awarded on the results of the 
annual competition of the Science and Art 
Department. The following is the result of the 
competition for the present year :— 

1. T. W. Bradburn, School of Art, Coalbrookdale,— 
Design for a Mosaic. 
2. eae Denley, 8t. Mary’s School of Art, Westminster, 
W Design for a Carpet. 
3, — Castle, School of Art, Grammar School, Man- 
chester,—Design for a Chintz. 

Picture .—It is stated on pretty 
good authority that Mr. Agnew gave Mr. Millais 
800 guineas for his portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
before it went to Burlington House, where it 
now is. After again ehanging ownership it has 
been bought by a well-known dealer for the 
Duke of Westminster at the price of 4,000 
guineas. 

The Midland Land and Investment Cor- 
poration (Limited).—At a meeting of the 
Board, on July 24th, an interim dividend was 
declared for the half-year ending June 30th 
last, at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 





payable on August Ist, free of income-tax. 


Indian Civil Service,—In future it will no? 


five years of age may be confirmed without 
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Mc. Edison and the Electric Light—A[ The Wail Trade.—For nearly five-and. 
correspondent of the Times describes a visit | twenty years the hand nail forgers of the East 
paid by about thirty or forty journalists of | Worcestershire side of the Black Country have 
New York to Mr. Edison, at his seat, Menlo | been waging fierce but unequal warfare against 
Park, New Jersey. After inspecting his new|steam mach’nery. By dint of incessant toil 
electro - chemical telephone, with which he from early morning to a late hour at night, aided 









































































means to establish a “ tele exchange ” in | by his wife and children, even to the wee bairn just 
London, they “ were the length of the | able to pull the handle of the primitive bellows, 
great barn-like structure, where they found | has the nailer managed through all this long 


period to maintain, though with steadily losing 
ground, a place in the combat. It is not sur- 
prising that under such circumstances the 
social condition of the nail-makers should have 
for years past been growing from bad to worse. 
Dark, cheerless homes, haunted ever by the 
shadows of poverty and ignorance, the scenes 
of unrelaxing but ill-rewarded toil, these abodes 
of the nailers have long possessed an unenviable 
notoriety as presenting the industrial life of the 
B'ack Country in one of its darkest phases. Of 
late years the nail trade has been in a state of 
almost chronic disturbance, and just now (says 
the Staffordshire Advertiser) its condition is 
truly lamentable. There is the utmost discon- 
tent amongst the nailers, who declare that upon 


Edison standing by the side of his new generator, 
built for the electric light. This concern is about 
5 ft. high, and looks like two stove-pipes stand- 
ing on end with a piece of iron across their tops 
to hold them down, and another great piece of 
iron underneath to hold them up. The stove- 
pipes are closely wound with fine copper wire, 
and a shaft revolves like lightning through the 
iron beneath.” “ Will it do the work you have 
been anticipating?” he was asked. “ Yes,” he 
replied, confidently ; “ I can, with that generator, 
furnish six lights to one-borse power, and those 
lights cost me only one-third as much as the 
first cost to the manufacturer cf three similar 
gas-jets. Iclaim that this solves the problem.” 
It should be mentioned (adds the writer) that 
the one obstacle which meets with at | present earnings it is impossible for them to 
present to the complete practical success of the | live, and some of the leading spirits amongst 
electric light is the high price of platinum for | them are now agitating for a general strike. 

his incandescent coil. An Abandoned Church.—A serious case of 


The Victoria Hall, Exeter.—The directors | Neglect with regard to a church is reported from 
of the Victoria Hall Company, having come into| Kent. At Lidsing, a hamlet within a few miles 
possession of the building, have taken advantuge | Of Maidstone, the parochial chapelry is annexed 
of the opportunity it afforded them to carry out | to the living of Gillingham, a living which is 
several much-needed improvements. These are | V@lued at between 500/. and 600. per annum. 
now nearly finished. The character of the| Many years since a small but commodious 
interior of the great hall has been completely | Church was built at Lidsing, and an income was 
changed. The vastness of the orchestra has|Sttached to it of about 1401. a year, public 
been relieved by the introduction of a summer | Worship being conducted by a curate, under the 
sky, and the eye ranging along the walls|then vicar of Gillingham, once a week, and 
now rests upon representations of some|imterments were made in the burying-ground 
of the most charming scenery to be found in| joining the church. Some five years ago, 


Devonshire. They are painted in distemper by | ™ . 
Mr. Widgery. The largest of these pictures is | tinued, and the church has remained closed and 
lected ever since. It is now in a most 


a view of estuary of the Exe from Wood- | 2°& n 
berry-common, painted on the wall at the back | ‘esolate state. The roof and walls are in a 
of the gallery, and measuring 36 ft. by 20 ft. | State of entire dilapidation, the pews have been 
In the centre of each panel along the side-walls | Partially destroyed by tramps, gipsies, and 
he has placed large oval pictures, 9 ft. long by | thers; the pulpit is nowhere to be seen; the 
4 ft. 6 in. wide. The subjects chosen for illus- | font is smashed to atoms; and the bell has dis. 
tration comprise the old quay and tower at|®ppeared; while the burial-ground is also in 
Lynton, designed by Stanfield; ascene in Leigh | Utter disorder. 
Woods, Bridestowe, a grand study of fine} Harmer’s Patent Egyptian Clay Paint 
beeches on the edge of a still pool; the Falls | Dissolver.—The object of this paint-dissolver 
on the Lyd, Dartmoor; the Castle Rock, Lynton, | is to soften and remove old hard dry paint, or 
at sunset; Sharp Tor Rock, on the Teign;/ paint and varnish; also, any rust or corrosion 
Kitte’s Falls, another scene on the Lyd; the| on iron, steel, or other metals. We have tried 
on the Lyd, near Lydford Bridge; then | it on a door, and the result is most satisfactory : 
the well-known Lydford Bridge iteelf ; asunset,| the wood is as clean as if it had never been 
with rough sea, near Ilfracombe ; Fingle Bridge ; | painted. It is also recommended for removing all 
then, over the side-door, in a circular cartoon, | stains and discolouring from marble chimney- 
Vixen Tor, Dartmoor. 
hesitation in recommending the material. 


Pooley's Patent Self-indicating Railway 
Weighbridge.—This weighbridge computes 
automatically the weight, in tons, hundred- 
weights, and quarters, of every load placed 
upon or passing over it. It is ertirely without 
springs, and not liable to derangement or error. 


a meeting was held in Paris for the organisa- 
tion of an International Permanent Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, London, Mr. 
Pascal Duprat presided. About 400 manufac. 
turers and tradesmen attended. Mr. Duprat 
called the attention of his audience tothe utility | It indicates weight instantaneously, and almost 
aod advantages of sach an exhibition. Mr. | without vibration. The cotton-bale weighing- 
Thomas d@’Agiout, the promoter of the scheme, | machine, patented by the same firm, Messrs. 
then explained the basis upon which the exhibi- | Pooley & Son, is another very useful invention. 
tion was to be founded, and proposed to create| rr, J. B. Ladbrooke.—The death is an- 
ne pene he agg + ty erage “wierd nounced of Mr. John Berney Ladbrooke, a 
—— ~ - weno landsca, inter of the Norwich School. He 
of details, Messrs. Leopold Meunier, Guschard, | ,.. — = 1803, and was a son of Robert 
Jules Graux, Delettrez, Phesmac, and Jovay, | 1 adbrooke, painter and drawing-master, of Nor- 
were elected members of the commission. After wich, and nephew of John Crome (“ Old 
be Hat es thanks —— D eg —— — _ Crome”), whose pupil he became after having 
private resources, has sec ready a@ sp : : : : rom his 
of more than 8,000 métres in the Palace for his a redimentery , instruction” from 
projected exhibition, and a vote of approbation 
of the scheme, the meeting separated. The 
offices of the Commission are 29, Rue St. 


Augustine, 
ildi , Egham, has been signed 

Rotherhithe Baths and Washhouses.— | pUuiiing of the toes rcecborsugh, for the sum of 
The Commissioners have recently invited de- 237,000, 7 : Sk a Bee 
cigna cous sueunes Semneeees oe maphy ne a For additions to the Buckland schools, Port th, pro- 
ings to be erected at the corner o ptfo = - SO childven. and edditienal 
Lower-road and Gomm-road, Rotherhithe. Four] iris fe, for the Portsmouth School Board, Mr. 
eets of designs were submitted, from which the | Archibald Ford, architect :— 
Commissioners have selected those of Messrs. Barton 


George Elkington & Son, of 95, Cannon-street. 


Reading Town-hall and Free Library.— 
The foundation-stone of the new public buildings 








TENDERS 
The Holloway College, Egham.—The contract for the 














For internal fittings, &c., at Dorset-buildings, Salisbury- 





to be erected at Reading, at an estimated cost | square. Messrs. Searle, Son, & Hayes, architects :— 
of about 44,0001., is to be laid with Masonic Mis due 0 0 
honours, on the 14th of October, by the Earl of yer we 0 
Carnarvon, Emery. 








however, the services were abruptly discon-| Great 


pieces, statuary, or carved work. We have no Bell, 


For additiens to the Cottage Grove schools, Port:+ 
mouth, providing accommodation for 70 boys, for the 
Portsmouth School Board, Mr, Archibald Ford, archi 


Wer b00 sas.cccocesscoiseresvascessessees serves £581 0 0 
jf RT 655 0 0 
De aulins adhébihes iccbedidcadesentesoss 524 0 O 
pS aT . 518 0 0 
Leccdetn calibidibiiiiacscecusténervsentess 00 
Earwaker (accepted) .......000e0es0++ 485 0 0 





For the erection of a shop aud residence at West 
Croydon. Mr. J. Anthony Trythall, architect :— 
Hyde .. £503 0 0 


Legg (accepted) NEAT ien aoe 45 0 0 











For the erection of corn stores, office, &e., North-street, 
Guildford, [for Mr. William Baker, Mr, Henry Peak, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





For the erection of new show-rooms, warehouses, 4c.” 
No, 26, High-street, Guildford, for Mr. W. H. Vickeridge, 
Mr, Henry Peak, architect, Quantities supplied :— 

Swayne £1,975 10 0 











deecevbes edcesstccsee csesesceccocsce 1,759 0 0 
Strudwick 1,751 15 0 
T. Swayne ...ccccceseeseee eancentbetinal 1,720 0 0 
STEIN hateecdlastnganconvienscncunousediiaesan 1,715 0 @ 

DOM. vacanecoscceserocovacgeocce sescosses 1,659 0 0 
aS: 1,659 0 0 
Garnett (accepted) .............00++8 1,639 0 0 





For various alterations and reparations to the Horse 
and Groom, North-street, Guildford, for Mr, F. A. Crook, 
Hr. Henry Peak, architect :— 

I tieictncccinaescsnnerencesenscense £118 0 0 





For cleaning and painting works at Christ’s Hospital 
Newgate-street. Mr. H. a hen architect : — tea 
Pitman & Son 





sn <caenaticnieevcctisebesions 2700 0 0 
Harrisson & W00d ........c.0seeeeeeve 699 0 0 
Shaw 675 0 0 
Petman & Fotheringham ............ 653 0 0 
Haywood & Son (accepted) ........ . 627 0 0 





For new South Parade schools, for 750 children, at 
Grimsby, for the Great Grimsby School Board, 
ineluding playgrounds and boundary-walls, caretaker’s 
house, &c. Mr. Charles Bell, architect, Quantities by 
Mr, Henry Lovegrove :— 





Ives & Sons + £5,758 0 0 
IN sic eceitissctncdissecee 5,392 0 0 
Jackson & Son : : 
Snowden............ 00 

illins & Roebuck °°0 
Jcliand & Chapman 00 
ID Dirrerwcnescccccsentonsenintinnans 00 
Riggall & Hewins (accepted) 00 





For new Fisher Lads’ Institute, Great Grimsby, Mr. 
Charles Bell, architect :— 
III Sinapicstecdcesssescnceccececeesvccs Seed OO 


oso 





eocooo 
Scoosceco 


Kiggall & Hewins (accepted) ... 2,900 





For new Wesleyan Chapel, Leigh, Eesex, Mr. Charles 
architect :— 
£875 0 0 


Prreveriitiit 


For new Wesleyan Chapel, Sutton-at-Hove, Dartford. 
Mr. Charles Bell, architect :— 
Sharp & Son (accepted).......0...++ £500 0 0 





For the erection of Sunday schools for the Clapton 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Charles Bell, architect :— 
phurmur (accepted) .........--.-+ £1,698 0 0 





For the erection and partial completion of two shops in 
the High-road, Clapton, for Mr. J, Wilman. Mr. Joseph 
J, Stiles, architect :— 

Shurmur (accepted) .......0+... « £1,774 0 0 





For ing down exd rebuilding the Lemon Tree Beer- 
house, Kew-road, Richmond, Surrey, for Mr. Wm. Gomm. 
Mr. Edwd, Monson, jun., architect. Quantities sup- 





For the erection of mission-room and temperance elub- 
house in the Steyne, Acton, for the Rev. C. M. Harvey, 
Rector of Acton. Mr, Edwd. Monson, jun., architect, 


ae > een icieeiincongemnesedbne £1,333 0 0 
NE cunsvistecenachsonned~s 1,800 0 0 
W. Hunt, jun. (accepted) ......... 1,625 00 
Beauchamp (withdrawn) ........« 1,606 0 0 








For new counter for the Zetland Arms, Bute-street, 
Brompton, for Mr. Putnam, Mr, H. J, Newton, archi- 


aq | ee £168 10 0 
oe 0 0 
Heath (accepted) ....-.-:+-s-sseneseres 161 0 0 

Gasfitting. 
Hodge & Co. (accepted)  .....csssee 70 00 





toration of the parish church, Wattisfield 
PA at soe . Satchell & Edwards, architects ;— x 
Cawley & Adams (roofing). 
Ward & Brooke (remainder). 
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For new premises at the Quay, Bristol, for Mr. M. 
Dunlop :— 
Contract No, 1. ‘ 
0 
0 
00 
00 
oe “(accepted) ss saiandinradeainnde 1,793 10 0 
Contract No. 2. 
Stephenson ......ssee-serseseeeeeveee £16,495 0 0 
Ga 14,479 0 0 
J 0 0 
0 0 
00 
Stephens & Bastow 12,999 0 0 
sates S See 3 00 
Brock & Bruce... 12,830 0 0 
Veale ....... eocees 12,695 0 0 
Crocker ....... 12,531 0 0 
Howell & SonJ...............-0seeee00 1,995 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons (accepted) ...... 11,300 0 0 





For the erection of new class-rooms, vestry, lecture- 


hall, &c., to Middlegate Church, Great Yarmouth, Mr. 
J.T, Bottle, architect :— 


Bricklayer, Mason, Plasterer, Slater, &e. 





Carpenter, Plumber, Glazier, and Painter, 
Cooper (accepted) ........cececereee 1,155 0 0 





For works to be done in making roads, building culvert 
and other works, on the estate at East Molesey, — 
the property of ‘the late Mr. George Edmonds. Mr. 
Forbes Ashdown, engineer. Quantities gel i 


BEPOMESE cerccocccccccseseessssccesecseves 7 
MIBUE * sccdsccendesosnccocecssocosendecosceces 730 0 0 
Ny ET oseesttancecnsnensrensnebomntoneht 720 0 0 
nod pnstoveuvesducdese sacesdsescouenpees 620 0 0 
Wee Weerle eccssiccessisscccivcedasose 630 0 0 





For the erection of new schools and offices at Campbell- 
street, Maida-hill, in the Marylebone Division, for the 
School Board for London. Mr. E, K, Robson, architect. 
— oo C. W. Brooks :— 








Peto 00 
Reetet ice 00 
Boyee ... : 00 
a pl ee ~ 4, 00 
Ki & Randall 6,354 0 0 
BSevivetet B Co. .......<ssccccsoseassece 6,348 0 0 
PE Oe CY ncspnnsenshistenimoceatieg 6,323 0 0 
TL IIE cnanotiaennnestduaabeoinsiiiel 6,276 0 0 
Aa TI 226 0 0 





For additions and alterations to schools and offiees at 
Alexis-street, in the Southwark ee for the School 
Board for London. Mr. E. R. Robson, architect, Quan- 
tities Mr. W. H. Barber :— 

ook & Oldrey soanepvennenntennniitianl £2,776 
SS ee ananesinensvondatiial 
Jerrard 
Grover ......,. 
Pritchard . 
Shepherd 
Kirk & Randall... 





eccocooece?o 
eoococeooe9o 





For Aylesbury town sewerage : ang 


Section 4. Section 5. Section €, 

nn ioe. 2 oe & 8.4. 

Rowland Bros. +... 2,522 6 8,..3,454 9 3...3,584 2 0 

Taylor & Grist ...... 2634 17 3...1,906 3 4...2,298 17 19 

Dodds & Co, cesseceee 1,780 6 4...2,168 16 9...2,000 7 2 

Dover, Bros., & Co. 1, "483 9 6...1,659 16 3...1,445 15 6 

Cooper sncneiatiiaiaitie 1,150 0 *0...1,744 10 *0...1,519 15 0 

| PRE RE MAS — na 1,487 15 *0 

Frayne Bros.., - 986 2 10...1,246 12 10...1,124 17 10 
* Accepted. 





For residences at Roupell Park Estate, Streatham, for 
the British Mutual Investment Company (Limited). 
Messrs. John Giles & Gough, architects. Quantities by 
Mr. C. H. Goode :~ 

Bangs & Co. ......ecsccsesves coseoveres 8,985 


Green} 








ecooooses 
cooooeo 


4 D . 990 
== J.&C. Bowyer (accepted) ...0. 7,890 

















in For = ceentions a 5 te the Clerk's depsrtment, Hackney 
Woodling........0....000+ na £247 10 0 
High 227 10 0 
h ae 
a aenees 216 0 0 
Shurmur (accepted) ........0..+...+0 205 10 0 





Zettha pein of Sow Sut vere Mr. A. B. 
Tr, architect uantities su 
Toren Rome Garden Walls. 

















—— sedidctccdeed AND sreccsesvees £100 
aeceacceeeoseess oacee 2, eeeeeerereee 96 
ey nS pe wie Oe 
BIDID ccccesascisnconoveveses 5 RO | cesesoegens ar 
DOUG viccctdiccscncs ehecstets ROPE scteons eoens 

For alterations and extension of the ~ King’s Head, 

at the corner of Euston and Ham: oads,for Mr. C. 
Deakin. Messrs. John Saville & Sons, —, 
i EES 4 aiewewnaieil s+... £1,500 0 0 
Titmas..... 1,290 0 0 
Fawkes 1,230 0 0 
EAR: csapnasnonnesi . 1,196 0 0 
Smith f...... 1,191 0 0 
Grimwood & Son 1,177 0 0 
Temple & Foster .. . 1,130 0 0 
Royal (accepted) 1,080 0 0 





For the erection of mission school and offices at 
Plimsoll-road, yy e for the Methodist Free Chareh 





Mission. Mr. @ F. Boreham, architect :— 

8. & G, L. Mann «+. £2,402 0 0! 

Pa 2,358 0 0 

. 2,165 0 0 

. 2160 0 0 

. 2148 0 0 

2,005 0 0 

1,567 0 0! 





Stockwell Fever Hospital.—Messrs. Tibbitt & Adams 
say their tender was 7,0991., not 7,990. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.B-—C. A W.—R. K—W. H.C—J.W. B.—W. F. A—T.E. K.— 
w.Ww.P.—F H.—H. &0.—E. P.—T. &a.—J. W. 8 —F. P.—R. A. — 
E. 8. H—J. F. &0o.—H.P.—H. F. L W.—A. H —W. 8.—8. & E.— 
H.L—H. J. N.—G. C.—E M.—C. H. G.—W. G. (we cannot give 
addresses).—F. W. 8. (we are forced to decline pointing out beoks).— 
A Poor Freeholder (it depends on the conditions under which the 
land was sold to B. Take proper advice). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &e. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND @ ERTISEMENTS. 











D GENERAL ADV. 

Gtx lines fifty BREET... cccccvecce «- &. @, 
Rach additional line (about ten words) .............+ Os. 64. 
Terms for series of Special Adver 
tisements on front , Bales by Auction, 


additional line (about ten serceccescence Os. 6d, 

REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Box ——, Office of “‘ The Builder,” 

Cannot be bat mest im all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :—~ 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 34. per Week. 
For all other Advertisements .......... 2.0... 2000 per Week. 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Sete tee nae Te ee 


at the ees Coven 
DOUGLAS FOURDRIN tak Fuster, 


@, Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements for the po Bie rca must reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. * 


PR i eeapepe be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
strongly recommends that 


Advertisements, and 
QOPIES ONL should be sent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is direct trom the Office 
any part of the United sina ie eee 








Bath Stone of Best 4 
BANDELL, ismareney 0 te & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depétes 


also cost of 10g lt the Kingdom, 
jon 


Btone Office, Corsham, Wilts [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes 
warranted sourd, and delivered at Port or 
Rail Station —YOCKNEY & ANY. 





|Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 


QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 

CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 

4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvz.] 





Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White tes. 

M STODDART & OOD, 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 


Asphalte.—The Seysse! and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, parc 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floers, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooma, 
granaries, tun-rooms, aad terraces. [Apvr.]} 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings, [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further > 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, Car- 
marthenshire, [Apvrt.] 


Helliwell’s Patent New System of Im- 
perishable Glazing without Putty, suitable 
for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
covered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood- 














.| work is covered, and no outside painting is 


required, old roofs reglazed. Testimonial to 
T. W. Helliwell :—“ I cannot see what better Tes- 
timonial you can requirefrom me than the fact that 
I have taken off all my glassand removed other 
work to replace it with yours. There is nothing 
yet out can touch it.—W. R. Preston, Harrold 
Wood.”—T. W. Hettiwett, Brighouse, York- 
shire, and 19, Parliament-st., London. [Apvt. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 






(oLLINGES PATENT HINGES, 


et SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Self- Acting “ PALL DOWN” GATE erTore, 


{ 364, BOR ROUGH ROAD 


oui: tattens.” LONDON, rm 


List two stamps, 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P. K. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





